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THE FUTURE OF T 


Foremost thinkers in the American Church will dis 
eo Te CHRISTIAN CENTURY announces a_ thorough-going and un- 


hampered discussion of fundamental questions dealing with the basic 


structure of the church, and leading up to no less searching an inquiry 
than this: 


Is the Church as We Now Have It a Competent Organ 











of Religion as We Now Conceive It? 











The discussion will start with a searching examination of the forces and tendencies in the larger 
units of organized Christianity—that is, the several denominations. @ Are the denominations 
still characterized by their original genius and significance, or have their distinctive ideas and 
aims passed over into the common possession of Christendom? How do the issues define 
themselves in the several denominations with respect to modern theology and the new social 
vision? At what peculiarly sensitive spots in each denomination does modernism clash with 
tradition? @Is the denominational apparatus equal to the great task of present day Chris- 
tianity? @ Are the present denominational groups moving toward a general coalescence, or 
toward further splits into still more denominations? Or is the entire denominational order 
moving toward collapse to make way for a distinctly different type of religious organization? 
The scope of the discussion is indicated by the following partial list of themes and writers: 


The Future of the Methodists The Future of the Episcopalians 
Inside View, by Dr. ERNEST F. TITTLE, minis- Inside View, by DR. SAMUEL McComs, dean of 
ter of Methodism’s cathedral church at Cambridge Divinity School. 
Evanston, Chicago. Outside View, by Dr. PETER AINSLIE, a Dis- 
Outside View, by DR. WILLIAM E. BARTON, a ciple, president Association for the Promo- 
Congregationalist, moderator of the Congre- tion of Christian Unity. 
gational National Council. 


The Future of the Presbyterians 


The Future of the Baptists Inside View, by DR. CLELAND B. MCAFEE, pro- 


Inside View, by DR. W. H. P. FAUNCE, presi- fessor in McCormick Theological Seminary. 
dent of Brown { niversity. Outside View, by Dr. Orvis F. JORDAN, a Dis- 
Outside View, by BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCon- ciple, minister First church, Evanston. 


NELL, a Methodist. ie ° 
The Future of the Disciples of Christ 


The Future of the Congregationalists Inside View, by Dr. W. E. GARRISON, dean Dis- 


Inside View, by DR. ALBERT PARKER FITCH, ciples Divinity House, The University of 
professor of the History of Religion, Am- Chicago. 
herst College. Outside View, by Dr. JosEPH Fort NEWTON, 
Outside View, by DR. LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, a minister Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Methodist, minister Central church, Detroit. New York City. 


Other denominations—UNITARIAN, LUTHERAN, ROMAN CATHOLIC, FRIENDS, and still others—will be 
included in later announcements. The examination will be carried to the very foundations of the 
denominational system. Pro and con, the relation of denominationalism to Christianity will be consid- 
ered, introduced by two articles: 


“An Apologetic for the Denomination” 
By BISHOP THOMAS NICHOLSON of the Methodist Church 


“‘The Denomination as a Hindrance to Religion” 
By Dr. Ozora S. DAvIs, president Chicago Theological Seminary 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS ABOUT TO BEGIN PUBLICATION! 
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un- EVER in the history of American religious all the communions of the American church. It is 

sic journalism has there been so eager and equally at home among the Congregationalists, 

° widespread a response to a program of Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, 
iry —_ : . — 

complete freedom in the discussion of [Episcopalians and other Christian groups. Its 

Christian themes as that which The Christian Century subscription list is an album of the signatures 






clerical, in all communions are 
enthusiastic subscribers. They 
rejoice in a journal of religion 
which, without displacing de- 
nominational organs, undertakes 
squarely to face the problems of 







is receiving. Thoughtful churchmen, both lay and 
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Besides, it 
is gripping the minds of think- 
ing men and women who have 
no church connection. They 
are astonished that from with- 
in the church which they sup- 
posed had become moribund 
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Books of Inspiration 
Information and Utility 





THE RETURN TO GOD—By Edward 
Shillito. A book that puts a new halo 
about the work of the minister of 


Christ 


SPIRITUAL VOICES IN MODERN LIT- 
ERATURE—By Trevor Davies. A 
spiritual study of ‘The Everlasting 
Mercy,”” Browning's ‘“‘Saul,”” Ibsen's 
“Peer Gynt’ and eight others of the 
world’s literary masterpieces 


THE UNTRIED DOOR—By Richard Rob- 
erts. A challenge to the world to try 
Jesus’ way—the way of righteousness 
and peace 


THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION— 
By H. G. Wells. The most brilliant 
mind of England points out some 
world perils and suggests the “‘way 
out. 


SILHOUETTES OF MY CONTEMPO. 
RARIES—By Lyman Abbott. _Inti- 
mate sketches of Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, D. L. Moody, Lincoln, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Whittier, Roose- 
velt and many other great Americans. 


MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY— 
By Newman Smyth 
BELIEF AND LIFE—By W. B. Selbie... . 


BELIEF IN GOD—By Jacob Gould Schur- 


Three inspiring books for the Easter 
season. 


A NEW MIND FOR THE NEW AGE—By 
Henry Churchill King. Strikes the 


keynote of world reconstruction 


WOODROW WILSON AS I KNOW 
HIM—By J. P. Tumulty. ‘Nothing 
equal to this work, in American history, 


has appeared since Nicolay & Hay’'s 
Life of Abraham Lincoln” 


THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON— 
Anonymous. Crisp characterizations 
of Harding, Hughes, Hoover, Root, 
Wilson and a dozen others 


TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE, 1922 
—By Martha Tarbell. The very best 
commentary on the International Sun- 
day school lessons 
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OR years Bishop Williams has 
tried hard to do the work of 
a prophet to his own times. He 
has practiced a persistent faith in 
the power of the spoken word to 
keep before men the high and un- 
welcome standards that alone 
save a people from perishing. 


He talks here most intimately of 
the calling and work of the min- 
istry, so understood, in the hope 
of aiding his colleagues and him- 
self to stand fast in their alle- 
giance to this great Commission 
to the end. 


— 


Genuineness, earnestness, cour- 
age, intellectual honesty, spiritual 
passion—these are some of the 
fundamental characteristics of 
Bishop Williams, according to Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. An out- 
standing preacher-prophet, he is 


well able to discuss “The Pro- 
phetic Ministry for Today.”’ 


The book of the year for preach- 
ers. 


Price $1.50, Plus 12 cents postage 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTuRY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its.readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


Gandhi and 
Turkey 

OMETHING of the moral authority of Gandhi 
° passes when he pleads for the rehabilitation of Tur- 

key in Constantinople. It seems like playing politics 
with the millions of Mohammedans of India. If Gandhi 
is to handle all religions without gloves just as he has 
handled Christianity, he must recognize that in the mur- 
a whole nation in Armenia, Turkey has become 
the most monstrous nation of all human history. Moham- 
should be the first force in the world to cry 
ut against this abomination. Were it to free itself from 
moral complicity in the murder of the Armenian nation, 
it might for a long time yet maintain its place in the 


der ( if 


medans 


family of religions. Once it demonstrates itself as in- 
capable of reform even under the stress of such a crisis, 
done. Gandhi has recognized some real 
abuses in his native land and there is no doubt that he is 
m the right road to remove them, but he has weakened his 


In espous- 


its day is 


authority before the international conscience. 
‘ng the cause of the unspeakable Turk to gain the support 
i Mohammedan Indians, he has brought disillusionment 
his admirers all over the world. Gandhi has stood 
for a big ideal. He has become the symbol of revolution 
independent of material force. Having given away his 
wealth and become a mendicant that he might convince 
the world of his disinterestedness, he took up the cause 
of India and worked out an effective program of protest. 
If Gandhi now fails and his cause goes down in defeat, 
it will be not because his method was foredoomed to de- 
feat but because he did not join to his program of passive 
resistance a careful assessment of the moral value of each 
he took. Becoming a narrow Indian 


position which 


he has weakened his chance of becoming a force 
and this may 


patriot, 


outside his native land, lose him the cause 


of his beloved India. 


Anti-Lynching Bill 

Making Progress 
HE Dyer bill 
United States was passed by the house of repre- 


which seeks to end lynching in the 


sentatives after a bitter debate by a vote that was almost 
The fact that were 
burned at the stake in the United States last year prob- 
to do with the result. 


two to one. four human beings 
Congressmen 
and at 
the present time we are the subjects of jeers from such 


backward states as Turkey and the South American re- 


ably had something 


are jealous of the good name of the United States 


publics. The Dyer bill brings the federal machinery into 
the task of enforcing law and order in any section of the 
where the usual machinery breaks down. The 
following a lynching is given 


country 
usual conspiracy of silence 
the reward of a fine assessed against the county where 
the lynching is held, the 
the United States. The forces which are arrayed against 
the bill are, of course, pleading unconstitutionality. This 
question has been passed upon by the attorney general 
eminent lawyers, and it is held that the bill is 
constitutional. In the senate the bill has been referred 
to a subcommittee headed by Senator Borah. It 
have harder going in the senate than it had in the house, 
but there is good reason to hope that the bill will be 
passed. However, the public interest during the period 
of debate will have much to do with the fate of the 
The Federal Council of Churches has rightly 
bill among the measures has 


fine going into the treasury of 


and by 


will 


measure. 


included this which it 
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The council statisticians show that 
there have been 3,500 mob murders in the last 32 years, 
more than a hundred a year. The claim that these mur- 
ders are retaliation for the crime of rape is not borne 
out by the facts. Less than seventeen per cent involved 
that rape had been committed, and of 
course it can not be known that even seventeen per cent 
of the victims of the mobs were even guilty of the crime 
charged. A mob is not equipped to secure facts and to 
administer justice. In opposition to the bill the states’ 
rights doctrine is being urged by some, but it is already 
a part of American law that when the machinery of gov- 
ernment breaks down anywhere the federal government 
takes charge. A mob murder is an act of rebellion 


decided to sponsor. 


even claim 


against the state. 


The Art of 
Artistic Repetition 


R. HUTTON, in his Lectures on Preaching, recom- 

mends to preachers “the art of artistic repetition” ; 
which recalls to us a passage in the Life of Lord Salisbury, 
describing the eloquence of that distinguished statesman: 
“His thought was usually repeated several times in differ- 
ent forms, each repetition conveying a fresh illustration, 
intensifying rather than enlarging the impression made— 
driving it home with hammer blows.” The queen said to 
Alice in Wonderland, “What I tell you three times is true.” 
Of this art of artistic repetition, Dr. Jowett, whose resigna- 
tion on grounds of ill health is everywhere deplored, is the 
greatest living master. Sometimes, indeed, it creeps into 
his written work, where it is not so necessary; but in 
spoken address it is not only necessary, but very effective. 
Nearly everything Dr. Jowett says in a sermon is said 
three times over, but the repetition is artistic—like turn- 
ing a jewel over and showing another glint of its light. 
It is supremely well done, and for that reason even a 
washer-woman, listening to Dr. Jowett, can follow his 
thought, to her blessing and profit. Much preaching is too 
compact, as well as over the heads of the people; whereas, 
as Lincoln said to his law partner, if we shoot low we 
hit everybody, including the high-brows. 


The Christ of 
Revolution 
a ie years of life are henceforth years of the Lord. 
The final revolution has begun. Through gates of 
agony unspeakable the race is passing into freedom, follow- 
ing Jesus, In the 
hearts of men and in the councils of peoples love is casting 
out fear. And 
the issue cannot fail, because Jesus is a fact.” So speaks 
a vivid and pungent little book, “The Christ of Revolu- 
tion,” by J. R. Coates, every page of which is attuned to 
this passionate and thrilling confidence in the reality of the 
Living Christ. 


Humanity is breaking with its past. 
Sb 


Not without travail is a new world born. 


It discusses the problem, the principles, the 
program, and the power of Jesus with clarity of insight 
and a striking directness of appeal. It strikes the note of 
hour when many are in dismay, like the 
disciples in the storm at sea when the Master asked: 


victory in an 
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“Where is your faith?” It is a note needed to bestir ys 
from the mood of disillusionment, and send us back to the 
fighting line in the trench fight against the powers of dark. 
ness and the gates of hell. 


Where Roman Catholics in 
America Have Failed 


HOSE who have been seeing things at night in their 

fear of an alleged Catholic peril in this country may 
find a certain relief by an examination of the church 
statistics. During the decade from 1906 to 1916 the 
growth in population in the United States was 17 per 
cent while the growth of Catholic population was only 
10.6. The growth of the total church-going population 
was 19.6. This shows clearly that the forward-movement 
in religion in America is not in the Catholic church. The 
figures in the big cities show for the most part a great 
predominance of Catholic religionists. In eighteen cities 
above 350,000 in population the Catholics average from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the total church-going 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Washington and 
Minneapolis are the only cities in this class in which 
Protestants are in a majority. In Buffalo and San Fran- 
cisco there is such a predominance that the Protestants 
are but little more than one-fifth of the church-going 
population. It is clear that in the smaller cities and in 
the rural districts where the immigrant tide has not 
come in to reinforce the church, the Roman Catholics 
Several items of mistaken 
Their 
position on marriage makes them hold that every person 
not married by a priest is to be considered as living in 
adultery. 


population, 


have been going backward. 
policy are responsible for their losses in this eld. 


As mixed marriages will not be countenanced 
by the church without a promise to bring up the children 
in the Catholic faith mixed marriages are going more 
and more to the Protestant ministers for consecration, and 
in each instance a Catholic is lost to the church. The 
wrong-headed and narrow opposition toward certain 
secret orders has also lost the Catholic church thousands 
of men. One can find former Catholics among the 
Masons, Odd Fellows and many other proscribed orders. 
The American community also resents the exclusiveness 


of the priest in refusing in so many instances to co 
operate with other religionists in civic betterment. The 
prohibition movement succeeded in the face of an ad- 
verse majority opinion of the Catholic church. To live 
in America this ancient religion much needs moderniza- 
tion and democratization. 


John Barleycorn is 
Being Strangled 


HE popular mind of America at the present moment 

is impressed with the belief that prohibition is pretty 
nearly a failure. Law enforcement looks like a farce 
However, bad 
as conditions are, the actual facts are none too favorable 
to the wet point of view. In the past two years there 
were 30,000 indictments in the United States for violation 
of the liquor acts, and 21,000 convictions. The property 
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seized is valued at $13,000,000 and the fines collected 
amount to $3,000,000 more. The total assessments were 
$57,500,000. The liquor withdrawn from deposit has re- 
duced the store by fifty per cent, and a million gallons of 
wines and distilled liquors were seized. These figures 
are taken from the annual report of Commissioner 
Haynes and are therefore reliable. They indicate that 
the law enforcement machinery of the United States has 
not completely failed, even though there remains a great 
deal to be done. The arrests for drunkenness in the 
United States have decreased fifty per cent. Taken over 
a period of fuur years the arrests in 59 large cities have 
decreased from 316,842 to 109,768. In the metropolitan 
cities the results are even more striking. In New York 
the commitments for intoxication are only one-seventh 
the figures of four years ago, and in San Francisco one- 

The Prudential Life Insurance Company is au- 
thority for the statement that there were five hundred 
fewer murders in the nation last year than the year be- 
This indicates how far the lack of liquor is making 
us a nation of 


fore. 
criminals. Meanwhile there are many 
Many automobiles are also stolen. 
But no one advocates the repeal of the laws against 
theft. Why should anyone consider the surrender of the 
United States ‘government to the relatively small band of 
law breakers who have undertaken to nullify the con- 
stitution of the United States? 


violations, of course. 


Public Purveyors 
of Filth 


peng the movie people have been showing signs 
lately of cleaning their filthy house, the legitimate 
theaters have made an unusually bad season’s offering. 
The sex appeal in many of the titles is so disgusting and 
bald that the decent element of the population will elect 


to remain home. However, the moral perverts of the 
community and the curious and impressionable element 
among the young continue to provide a profitable income 
from plays whose only interest lies in their unabashed 
vulgarity. Censorship of any sort has in it possibilities 
of glaring abuses. The venal censor can make for him- 
self a fortune without improving the theaters or the publie 
morals. The narrow-minded censor will often pass plays 
of essential indecency when the evil is hidden, but will not 
pass other plays which seem to be evil but which really 
turn the public mind against the evil described. The evan- 
gelical method cf dealing with the theater has been that 
of putting the whole institution under the ban. In the 
cays of the Kestoration in England, when the corrupt 
court of Charles the Second filled all England with evil, 
the church may have been right in seeing the theater as 
an unmitigated evil. In our day that is not true. Every 
season we have plays of moral and artistic merit which 
deserve far greater success than they achieve. In Cali- 
fornia there is now a white list of approved movie films 
for the guidance of the public. If this service were ex- 
tended to the field of legitimate drama, it would be of 
great aid to thousands of high-minded people who prefer 
uplifting rather than debasing drama. The simple device 
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of making decency commercially profitable is the method 
which gives greatest promise of cleaning up the shows of 
the country. Such a method might give us less of 
“Ladies’ Night in a Turkish Bath” and more of such 
plays as “Lightnin’.” 


Disciples Refuse to 
Sidetrack Social Gospel 

OTH at Cincinnati in 1919 and at St. Louis in 1920 

the resolutions which had been prepared on social 
topics were side-tracked in the recommendations com- 
mittee of the Disciples General Convention. The same 
thing was about to happen at Winona Lake last year 
when the courage of Prof. Alva W. Taylor brought the 
issue squarely before the people. Once the issue was 
out in the open, the opposition of certain small manu- 
facturers and business men availed nothing before the 
judgment of the convention. The underlying principle 
of applying the gospel to social problems was approved 
and the Board of Temperance and Social Welfare was 
instructed to make recommendations of practical meas- 
ures from time to time. In reality the Disciples have al- 
ways been progressives on the social issues of the day, 
but the convention record made them seem like one of 
the most conservative of the American communions. That 
the denomination welcomes the social gospel is seen by 
the itinerary of Professor Taylor who is this year one 
of the most popular of all the secretaries as he travels 
among the churches. His message has been in demand 
before forums and churches outside as well as within his 
own denomination. The second volume on the steel mill 
situation has been received with favor in many quarters 
and the Board of Temperance and Social Welfare will 
‘circulate a summary of this report from the pen of 
Professor Taylor. With the coal strike threatening to tie 
up the industries of the country, and the troubles in the 
building trades restricting the construction of houses that 
are so much needed the church should realize that social 
justice is a thoroughly practical issue. At the same time 
the reconciliation of employer and employe must be ac- 
complished by something more than clever compromises 
if it Only the spirit of religion can bring 
permanent peace to the industrial world. 


is to abide. 


What Are the 
Fundamentals ? 

HE socalled fundamentalists who are making things 

lively in so many of the religious denominations are 
right about one thing at least. We should be emphasizing 
the fundamentals of our holy faith. When our pulpits 
give their major attention to passing phases of thought 
without ringing the changes on the everlasting verities, 
they become cheap in the public view. The only differ- 
ence we can possibly have with these fundamentalists 
is in the list of things designated as fundamentals. Their 
list includes the infallible inspiration of the scriptures, 
the deity of Jesus Christ, the blood atonement and the 


immediate second coming. When Jesus was asked what 
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was the first and great commandment of the law, he 
declared it to be the love of God; and he added a second 
like unto the first, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. The basic fundamentals as Jesus defined them 
never get into our modern fundamentalist creed as the 
big things. If we examine the teaching of Jesus we find 
that the thing he talked about most was the kingdom of 
heaven which is “in your very midst.” 
dom 


Yet this king- 
which is to come as a bit of veast leavens the 
meal is not a part of the fundamentalist program which 
appears to know nothing about it except in the form of 
a cataclysmic future kingdom. Paul enumerates in his 
celebrated thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians his con- 
ception of fundamental things. Though he had a theology 
which was built on the historic fact of the resurrection 
of Jesus and a salvation achieved by faith in him, he 
does not hesitate to declare that these are nothing without 
love. Love is the greatest word in the Christian vocab- 
Yet in the fundamentalist scheme of things Paul’s 
chief word does not get in. 


ulary. 
The only trouble with the 
fundamentalists is that they have missed finding ihe fund- 
amentals. If they ever really find them and then put 
all of their present zeal into propagating them. most of 


us will become fundamentalists with a big F. 


Was the Conference 
Prayer Censored? 
R. ABERNETHY did not mention the name of Jesus 
in his prayer at the opening of the Washington con- 
ference last 


November, and the which that 


omission occasioned in certain quarters is sti!l going on. 


criticism 


The pastor of both President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes is being assailed as one who for policy denied his 
Lord. His reply in a letter to one of his critics is that 
if he had been left to his own initiative he would have 
done as he always did: he would have used the name of 
Christ at the close. “Reminded,” however, that a “simple 
recognition of Deity would meet the requirements,” he 
felt that it would be better in a presence that was not 
unanimously Christian to address his God 
He remembered, 


too, that the socalled Lord’s prayer does not mention the 


prayer to 
without the use of the name of Jesus. 
Lord’s name. Dr. Abernethy’s assumption of “sole re- 
sponsibility” probably would have been a final answer to 
the politicians who have joined in the theological hue and 
ery if it had not been for the preacher’s confession that 
some person or persons, presumably “higher up,” had thus 
reminded Dr. Abernethy that Buddhists and Confucionists 
would be among the delegates. The result is that certain 
political opponents of Dr. Abernethy’s distinguished par- 
ishioners have leaped to the conclusion that one or both 
of them censored the prayer before it was offered. Thus 
political partisanship and theological bigotry unite in a 
sorry spectacle which is more puerile than their recent 
united efforts to legislate against the teaching of evolution. 
The prayer had no reference to God’s fatherhood, and we 
think this was a more serious omission than the failure to 
nronounce the name of Christ—more serious because the 


idea of the brotherhood of man derived from faith in the 
fatherhood of God was both the ground and goal of the 
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conference. Except for this consideration the prayer was 
in reality in the name of Jesus, even though his name 
was not pronounced. 


The Mastery of 
Disease 


MONG the ungrateful diatribes of the time is one 
A that is often found on the lips of the faith healers, 
They assert that medical science has failed in the presence 
of disease. Throughout Europe vital statistics are kept 
with care, and in the United States we are learning to do 
the same thing. Professor Ross says: “Fourteen Euro- 
pean countries have worth while vital statistics running 
back for forty years or more. Compare their records for 
the half decade 1881-5, with those of the last half decade 
before the war, viz., 1906-10. You will find that in nine 
of them the death rate fell farther than the birth rate; so 
that in 1910 the natural increase was actually greater than 
it had been for a quarter of a century earlier, before fore. 
thought and prudence in the matter of family had given 
much evidence of its presence among the masses. ss 
Our own country has been tardy in collecting vital statis- 
tics. However, we have this most significant fact. In 
1900 the death rate in our ‘registration area’—which then 
included twe fifths of the American people—was 17.6 per 
thousand of population. In 1919 in a registration area 
which had been expanded until it included three fourths of 
us, the rate was 13—a reduction of a fourth in nineteen 
vears.”” There can be no doubt that this great decrease in 
death rate which has been accurately tabulated by life 
insurance companies and government statisticians can be 
further accelerated by a rapid extension of scientific knowl- 
edge. The curtailment of the liquor habit in America is 
hound to show a substantial effect upon the death rate as 
soon as we get for enough away from the war period 
whose delayed casualties have their effect upon the record. 
Scientific knowledge popularized, the extension of the 
moral code and the preaching of a hopeful and spiritual 
philosophy of life are bound greatly to extend the present 
span of human life. 


Dr. Orchard and Liberal 

Evangelical Catholicism 

Mi“? ado has been made of late, on both sides of the 
sea, about the “secret ordination” of Dr. Orchard 

It does 

not seem to have been pointed out that in this matter, as 

in other things of a sort similar, Dr. Orchard is exercising 


by a peripatetic bishop three years or more ago. 


the privilege of the prophet—that is, of dramatizing his 
He is a teacher 
of liberal evangelical catholicism, and in obedience to his 


teaching by parable, as we!] as by precept. 


heavenly vision of a church freer than the free churches, 
and more catholic than the Roman church, he gives an 
example, in the form of an acted parable, of the inclu- 
siveness of Christian insight, recognition, and fellowship. 
Of course, as in all such matters, not a few will disagree 
with his position; but our feeling is that if such an “ordina- 
tion” could by any possibility confer upon a man the 
preaching ability of Dr. Orchard, and his clarity of spirit- 
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ual insight, we should be willing to pay the expenses of a 
staff of wandering bishops to do nothing else but journey 
to and fro laying hands on the brethren—beginning in this 
office. 


The Mind in Devotion 


A Lenten Message 


R. GEORGE MATHESON wrote some of the most 
notable devotional books of the nineteenth century. 
His own soul was the abode of tragedy but it was 
also the habitation of victory. Blind to the external world, 
he saw with clearness the realities of the life within. The 
thing which immediately impresses the student of his devo- 
tional writing is his easy and natural and constant appeal 
to the mind. He refused to believe that the devotional 
life is something different from the life of the mind and 
something foreign to it. He believed that the only perman- 
ent mastery of the heart must be a mastery of the mind as 
well, and he felt thac you cannot keep control of the con- 
science unless the mind is also convinced. He filled de- 
votional writing with a noble intellectuality. It was never 
self conscious. It was never colored by a subtle intellectual 
But it constantly recognized that the mind has 
And it was based upon the conviction that there 
is a devotion of the mind which is one of the most wonder- 
ful experiences in all the world. 
The actual strategy of the devotional life is only un- 
lerstood when we recognize that the mind must join the 


pride. 


rights. 


heart in all the long and wonderful journeys of the inner 
life. It is when the whole personality is engrossed in the 
hour of devotion that the man comes forth with a fresh 
and resilient vigor ready for all the practical tasks of life. 
We see at once when we approach the whole matter in this 
way that the hour of devotion becomes a time of intense 
thought and a time of the most unremittent labor of the 
mind. It is not an easy going meditation. It is the most 
exacting exercise of every faculty of perception and 
thought and feeling. And it is all of this with a growing 
awareness of the presence and power and guidance and in- 
spiration of that unseen frien 1 who is the Master of life. 

When we come to study the relation of the intellect to 
the devotional life we are still confronted by that historical 
mitinuity which has been a part of the noblest life of man’s 
mind. To be sure the armies of the mind move forward 
and backward. There are advances and there are retreats. 
But 
with all this the stream of the mental life ever widens as it 
moves onward toward the great sea. And the hour of de- 
votion gives the soul a great sense of the continuity of its 
wn life with that of the struggling and achieving thinkers 
in the great days which lie behind us. 

The man who does not pay the price of mental discipline 


There are dark defeats as well as glorious victories. 


and secure the large perspective which a knowledge of 
history gives is quite likely to have a sense of new and 
strange adventure on paths where there are really many 
footprints of the men who have gone that way before. 
And when in his time of deep devotion he has entered into 
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spiritual fellowship with the master workers who have 
built the very sort of structure he is trying to effect it gives 
him a new glad sense of human fellowship, a new sense of 
that human solidarity which is so deep and noble a thing in 
the life of man. 

We are all too likely to think of the careful and 
scientific habit of mind as a recent invention if we are 
merely busy with its contemporary expressions. But if we 
go back to all the systematic classifications of Aristotle 
and see the fashion in which this amazing pioneer plotted 
out the life of the mind and gathered materials from far 
fields and estimated facts with a certain just and impartial 
weighing of the evidence, we will begin to see what a 
splendid and what an ancient tradition is really represented 
by the scientific method. As we watch the scientists of the 
Hellenistic period in Alexandria we shall] feel the thrill of 
their shrewd observation and their notable discoveries. 

The young man who is captured by the moral and 
spiritual splendor of the vision of the world organized in 
one great unity of life is easily tempted to think of this 
international mind as a new and untried experience among 
men. If he really knows the past he will be called up 
sharply as he reads the De Monarchia of Dante with its 
hatred of war and its hope for a world built about the idea 
of international unity and international order. 

In fact the more a man knows the ways of the minds of 
the great thinkers of the world the more he comes to a 
humble consciousness of how much he has to learn from 
them. He is saved from the provinciality of being merely 
a citizen of an age. He becomes a citizen of the ages. And 
in that great citizenship he comes to a new understanding 
of life. When all this is brought with humble eagerness 
into the time of devotion and is played upon by the rich 
and mellow meanings of that experience the sense of his- 


“toric continuity becomes one of the great and inspiring 


features of a man’s life. He lives and works in a modern 


city. But by a creative sympathy he has become a citizen 
of all great towns of all the ages and of all lands. 
have poured their richness into his own mind. 


They 
They have 
brought their treasures to his growing life. 

The effect of this by no means robs a man of originality. 
It does not take the adventurous initiative out of his life. 
It makes him wise enough to know that sometimes he is an 
echo when he thought he was a creator. But this experi- 
ence is really not bad for him. It teaches him the meaning 
of the mistakes of the past as well as the power of its in- 
sights. And it gives him a clear and critical knowledge of 
the field in which the play of his own mind is to be felt. 
By mastering the contribution of the past his mind is re- 
leased for a kind of original work which would have been 
impossible to him before. The past is not a chain which 
binds him. It is the trunk of a great tree which supports 
It does not inhibit criticism. 


with the wisdom of experience. 


him. It makes criticism wise 

Every leader in the kingdom of God needs to find his 
way through the great significant highways of the past and 
then to take this outline of history into his devotional life 
and see it all in the light of his relation to the living God 
whose face he has seen in the face of Jesus Christ. So past 
and present are joined as parts of one world and of one 
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experience which the future is to complete. So the worker 
approaches his task with all the propulsion of a real under- 
standing of the unity of life. 


Progress by Passion 


MOTIONAL evangelism is in disrepute. Is a hot- 
headed, fiery prophethood any more to be com- 
mended ? some veheimence, 


Prophecy requires 


doubtless. But is a prophet who is not also a statesman 
worthy of his office? How much of downright good 
has ever come of Fourth-of-July, or first-Sunday-in- 
September, or just-before-election sermons, which were 
born, bred and matured in a secluded church study? Ex- 
perienced politicians are accusomed to laugh at them. 
There abides a tradition that the sons of the prophets 
must be fervid and impassioned and vehement in their 
attacks upon evils of the social order. Have not all the 
great prophets been of this kidney? Have they not cried 
Have they not told fat Jeshuran 
to his face what they think of him, and let him kick 


out and spared not? 
as kicking might suit his temper? So, passion has come 


to be accepted as the mark of the prophet. And passion 
has come to be the stock in trade of the would-be prophet. 
The display of passion has covered deficiencies of all 
sorts, and the absence of heat and fury has been the con- 
This 


aberration has controlled many of our current definitions 


demnation of those who would do good mightily. 
of spirituality. The unimpassioned preacher is indifferent 
or worldly, and the preacher who rants is “so spiritual.” 

Manufactured passion and ignorant vehemence are as 
reprehensible in a preacher as in any other tyro. Passion 
is a matter of temperament, if it is genuine. Those who 


have it and who hold it under control can use it with 


magnificent and telling effect. But those who affect it 
for purely homiletic or other professional purposes are in 
a class with other fakes and deceivers, 

How far social progress is safely guided by those of 
passionate temperament is no longer a matter of such 
been 


rage and tear his hair 


indifferent opinion as it once was. ‘There have 
eras in which the man who must 
in a frenzy of denunciation against social abuses stood in 
much And he ac- 


higher repute than he does today. 


complished more. At the time and under the conditions 
he was a more constructive force. It must be observed 
that frenzy is of less and less service in modern society. 
Jeremiah wouid not go far nor carry his cause far in the 
American twentieth century. It is a question how far 
his ideals emoodied statesmanship of significance even 

his own day. Or rather, there is no doubt that his 

have quite failed to meet the issues of the 
rophets are often mighty to denounce, and to 
That, 


keen moral in- 


‘xcoriate those whose policies have broken down. 

itself, is no mark of acumen nor of 
Both in modern times and in ancient, those loud 
| ling-ground of the 
1 


“ins” from the stan 
th moral and technical 
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When some one reproached Dr. Frank Crane with 
being impractical in his widely read newspaper deliver. 
ances, his reply was that it was not his business to be 
practical; he left that to those appointed to do things, 
to apply the ideals he set forth. Doubtless society has 
need of such as Dr. Crane. He was a preacher before, 
as he himself remarks, he reformed, and became a news- 
paper writer. And society has need of those who re- 
main in pulpits, and flame with a passion for righteous. 
But flames are cheap. It is possible to burn for 
And the prophet who 
kindles his flame must not forget that he is handling fire, 


ness. 
other ends than righteousness. 


Fires are easily kindled, but not so easily put out. For 
the former a little stick tipped with ill-smelling brimstone 
suffices. For the latter torrents are sometimes not 
sufficient. 

Fire is good to burn things up with, and often things 
need to be burned up. But fire never yet builded a 
house. Passion’s flame has swept the ground of many a 


villainy and social iniquity, but it never yet created or 


fostered a civilization. Even though our hot anger might 


sweep the “fundamentalists,” and vagarists of every ilk, 
from the face of the earth, the soil would still be left 
barren and sterile, or fecund with new noxious growths, 
unless a husbandry should interpose to produce an abid- 
ing and fruitful spiritual culture. Liberal preachers who 
can only rage against the false prophets of reactionary 
theology, are, in actual measurements of progress, one 
with reactionary pulpiteers who storm the rafters with 
declamation against the perversions of ‘modern theology.” 
Getting mad about things never yet, of itself, corrected 
them. ‘The petulant child in the nursery or in the pulpit, 
four years old or of hoary poll, the one quite as much 
as the other, is the petulant child. Civilization has set 
before us a man’s job. Prophethood which exhausts its 
breath and its energies in discovering that some are bad, 
and that foolish, and _ that 


righteousness is a very good practice on general prin- 


some causes are wicked or 
ciples, will not guide the progress of American society. 

A sense of humor helps a prophet through many a 
trying situation. Some isms and vagaries may well be 
It is too bad that they get 
started, but once started the readiest remedy is some- 


allowed to run their course. 
times to get out of the way. It is too bad for any calf 
to hang itself, but free rope can sometimes be put to no 
And that 
keep the prophet from exposing his own lack of states- 


better use. same sense of humor will often 
manship in his fury for righteousness. If we do not 
know any better ourselves, perhaps the rascals who are 
doing the best they know how are not so bad as 
they seem. 

All in all, our age and its complicated evils call first 
and last for accurate knowledge of the facts and condi- 
tions entering into every situation, and for the application 

[ constructive and demonstrated or demonstrable meas- 
in tl Such swearing at 
duties 


the correction of those evils. 


we can wedge in among these urgent 


serve to ease our distraught spirits, and thus leave us 


the real business of the hour, but that would 


ar as prophetic passion can serve today 
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Perhaps a feature of the new prophethood is to be the 
discovery that the prophetic manner which graced ages 
of caprice and brave guessing does not fit a scientific age. 
Perhaps the great heat of passion saved by this discovery 
will kindle fires beneath boilers of mew machinery re- 
quired to deliver the spiritual product for which the age 
languishes. 


The Earlier Train 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


E went, I and Keturah, upon a journey. And we 

WV tarried for a night at an Inn. And I spake unto 

the Night Clerk, saying, Call us at six-thirty, and 
he said, I get you. 

And I spake unto Keturah, saying, We will rise early, 
and catch the seven-thirty-five, ard have our breakfast 
on the train. And she consented. 

Now in the morning the call was given unto us at six- 
thirty, and a card was slipped under our door, saying, 
Many are called, but few get up. But we were already 
up. And we hastened not, but bathed and clothed our- 
selves, and called a Taxi, and went unto the Station. 
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And as I was buying our tickets, I spake unto the man 
in the Ticket Office, and I said, The train leaveth, I be- 
lieve, at seven-thirty-five. 

And he said, There is a train that leaveth at seven- 
thirty-five, and if thou gettest aboard it will carry thee; 
but it is now seven-fourteen, and there is a better train 
that leaveth at seven-fifteen. If thou hast any Special 
Affection for the seven-thirty-five, it will not hurt my 
feelings; but if thou standest not too long on this side of 
the gates, thou canst catch the seven-fifteen. 

So we passed out of the door, and through the gate, both 
{ and Keturah, and it took us forty-five seconds, and we 
hastened not, for we knew that one minute was enough 
if we did not lose our heads. 

And just as we were seated, and the train started, be- 
hold, there climbed aboard a man with a red face who haa 
intended to take the six-forty, and who barely caught the 
seven-fifteen. 

Now this I have discovered, that, If the train that goeth 
at three p. m. should start at half-past eight, that self-same 
man would come along, about five minutes late. But he 
who riseth and calmly goeth after the seven-thirty-five 
may possibly have the good fortune to get the seven-fifteen. 

And it is so in other affairs of life. 


VERSE 


An Awakening America Sings 


SING of the dawn, 
Of far-lying prairies, 
Of hope-guided peoples ; 
I am the land 
Of unfathomed forests, 
Of high-towering mountains, 
Of distant horizons. 
What to me 
Are the cries of cramped peoples 
And kingdoms putrescent 
And toilers debt-laden? 
What to me, 
With my limitless prairies, 
My unfathomed forests, 
My high-towering mountains? 
Shall I sigh 
For their squalor, 
Who am heavily laden 
With gold and with silver? 
Shall I weep for them, orphaned, 
Who am wealthy with children? 
Shall I care that they starve? 
For my barns are bursting, 
My cornfields are sprouting, 
My homes are filled with singing. 


I sing of the dawn, 
With my far-lying prairies, 
My distant horizons: 


O soul-darkened peoples, 

O famishing children, 

O debt-burdened fathers, 

Come! 

My barns with corn are bursting, 
My fields are newly planted, 

My homes are filled with singing; 
I sing of the dawn— 

For a world of sorrowing peoples. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


The Novice 
America’s entry into the 


April, 1917) 


(Commemoraiing 


World War, 


IGHT battered Knights about a council-board— 
I need not stay to tell each one by name: 
But there was Louis of the heart of flame, 
And broad-backed John with his two-handed sword, 
And mighty Ivan, grim and battle-scarred. 
Pale Giovan was there who won good fame 
At red Gorizia... He of slighter frame, 
In shorn and dinted casque, is Belgia’s Lord. 


But one came late, in tunic all awry, 
With sword ill-girt, and passionate young face; 
With not cuirass nor tuille to guard the grace 
Of ample breast and undulating thigh :— 
Eight battered Knights rose up eagerly, 
And moved aside to give the Novice place. 


RALPH MorTIMER JONES. 





Bryanism 
By Frederick F. Shannon 


R. BRYAN’S exposition (?) of the philosophy of 

evolution is interesting from several standpoints. 

First of all, it reveals the commoner’s uncommon 
genius for getting hold of the fragments of a proposi- 
tion and trying to prove that any one of the fragments 
is more important than the whole. It also illustrates how 
a greatly useful man may consistently and continuously 
exercise an essentially untraveled mind. Some _ people 
take their bodies around the world, carefully leaving their 
minds at home, because, as one unsophisticated globe- 
trotter explained, “1 didn’t have much mind to bother me 
when I started.” Moreover, it discloses what an im- 
factor temperament plays in the conclusions 
which we form, whether religiously, philosophically, eco- 
nomically, politically, or even scientifically speaking. For 
not even the mental discipline and rigor supplied by 


portant 


diligent training in the study of uncolored facts can alto- 
gether ignore the individual’s temperamental strain. 
Furthermore, does not Mr. Bryan’s crusade manifest 
how deeply the roots of medievalism are planted in wide 
sections of the socalled modern world; and the kind of 
medievalism, too, that invariably puts the minor before 
the major premise. Recently it was my duty, in going 
from one city to another, to pass through Zion City. As 
that rather curious com- 
munity, Mr. Voliva, teaches, and commands his teachers 
to teach, that the earth is flat. Somehow or other, as I 
drove through Zion City, my thoughts insisted on flying 
Lincoln, Neb.; 
others that are 


is well known, the “boss” of 


away to other cities. For example, 


Miami, Fla., and—oh, well, so many 
being crusaded by a similar intellectual hypothesis, that 
Yet Zion City, Voliva, and—! 


Well, at any rate, as the psychologists teach, the law of 


I could not count them. 


association is surprisingly strong! 

Therefore, Bryanism quite readily lends itself to a 
definition: It is a form of human myopia. I propose to 
outline this human nearsightedness in its religious, edu- 
cational, and political aspects. Such a study will, I be- 
lieve, throw some light upon the mental backgrounds, 
the intellectual roots, of many of the propositions which 
are being debated throughout the country. 


I. 


Bryanism is nowhere more pathetic and injurious than 
in its religious bearing. Going forth in true Don Quixote 
fashion, it frantically spends its energy on wind-mills 
instead of deadly fortresses crying aloud for destruction. 
For what is the cardinal point of the Christian religion? 
It is love, because God is love. “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples,” says the Master, “if ye 
have love one to another.” “If any man hath not the spirit 
The Chris- 
tian, then, is a human being dominated by the love of 
God, the spirit of Christ. Possessing everything else but 
lacking these, he is not a Christian. He may recite all 
the creeds; give all he has to philanthropy; be an ardent 
patriot, a Darwinian evolutionist or a biblical literalist; 


of Christ,” says Paul, “he is none of his.” 


he may be rich or poor, old or young, learned or ignorant, 
white, black, red, or yellow. But if he has not love, the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his; he is not a Christian. 

Yet Bryanism, with its myopic emphases, excommuni- 
cates everybody who does not accept its interpretation of 
God, man, the Bible, the universe. It insists that the 
method of man’s creation is more important than the fact 
that man is already created. Following this tangible lead, 
it flies off on its nonsensical lark of turning the Bible into 
a text book on physical science. But the Bible—the good 
and great and unique and unwithering Bible—rebels, 
There is something almost motherlike in its tender plea: 
‘““C foolish man, do not abuse me. Do not force me to 
do a work for which God never intended me. I am to 
the race what a true woman is to her child—a wise and 
spiritual mother. I am the record of good and bad things 
I grew up out of life itself. I am as | 
am because holy and unholy souls are as they are. My 
service is infinitely greater than to tell men how they 
were made; science can do that; but the province of re- 
ligion, of which I am the uniquest custodian, is to teach 
men why they were made—to obey God and enjoy him 
forever.” 


in human life. 


Still, Bryanism has no sense for this august discrimina- 
tion. It cannot distinguish things that differ. It glibly 
“The Darwinians cannot make a monkey out of 
The obvious reply to which is: The Darwinians do 
not have to make a monkey out of that kind of thinking; 
the monkey is there already, self-made, and unblushingly 
proud of its monkeyism. And this is said with entire 
respect for the monkey. This much-abused animal has a 
real place in creation. I believe this because I believe 
that the Bible and the universe of life teach that God 
is the creator of all things, sin alone being excepted. 
Was not Peter an apostle of Bryanism—a victim of 
human myopia—when he had his vision “of four-footed 
beasts and creeping things of the earth and birds of the 
heaven?” Commanded to kill and eat, Peter answered: 
“Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten anything that is 
common and unclean.” It was then that Peter was given 
a lesson in physical, mental, and spiritual hygiene that 
men have been slow to learn; for we read “And a voice 
came unto him again the second time, What God hath 
cleansed, make not thou unclean.” Notwithstanding the 
fact that God has cleansed the heavens and the earth, 
the vast human tragedy and blindness is that we industri- 
ously make common and unclean that which has been 
smitten through and through by the splendor of Diety. 
No! | will not have the monkey slandered. He at least 
has physical and mental agility, if not spiritual imagina- 
tion. The fact is, I find much in common—and in a 
universe going slowly on to democracy I do not hesitate 
to confess it—with my brother anthropoid, even as Francis 
of Assisi acknowledged a certain friendliness toward his 
little brother, the ass. The ape and I breathe the same 
air, drink the same water, bathe in the light of the same 
sun, are impartially acted upon by the same law of 
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gravity. We have certain physical kinships that all the 
Brvans in the universe cannot baw! down. The same God 
made us both—the monkey and me. J think he did a 
good job on the monkey. 

" While I do not ignore the rightful position of the 
monkey in the cosmos, I do not overlook the infinitely 
greater dignity of man in the scale of creation, even 
though some men do persist in thinking childishly of the 
physical beginnings of the race to which they belong. 
The distinction of man consists in the fact that God 
created him in his image. As God has no physical 
image—a truth which large sections of Bryanism ignore 
—this means, of course, that man’s likeness to God is in 
his ability to think, will, and feel. Now, whether there 
has been such a thing as mutation of species or not, my 
big hairy brother chimpanzee and I are sustained in 
physical being by blood of the same color. As a matter 
of fact, some of his senses are much keener than my own. 
He can climb better, see better, and hear better. But where 
the chimpanzee and I part, by the wisdom of the same 
Creator, is in the realm of mind. The monkey’s body 
is married to little mind; man’s body is married to more 
mind. God’s mind is so great that it wears the universe 
as a garment, immanent in all things, transcendent over 
all things, limited by neither matter nor space. I infer 
that the same God guides me and the monkey; I believe 
that we shall arrive sometime; I think he has other uses 
for me than merely those embodied in my earthly career. 
lf the same good God has other uses for the lower 
orders of creation in this wonderfully glorious and evolv- 
ing universe, I shall offer no objections, because “God 
s the personal Spirit, perfectly good, who in holy love 
creates, sustains, and orders all.” 

But the most serious defect of Bryanism is not in its 
misinterpretation of the philosophy of evolution. That is 
serious enough, to be sure; but the truly bad thing about 
it is its spirit, Mr. Bryan himself is a case in point. 
Witness his “reply’—if we may dignify his rejoinder by 
such a phrase—to Professor Osborn and others. Mixing 
them all up together, having an eye for thinkers that 
differ as wide as the poles, he places the atheistic 
Haeckelian and the Christian theist in the same boat, and 
shoves them out into Bryanistic seas of perdition. “I 
presume,” he says, “no rejoinder is expected |because, 
evidently, Bryan had overwhelmed them so completely 
within his roaring flood of knowledge] to the answers 
of Professors Osborn and Conklin, but I am sure you 
will pardon me if I trespass upon your time long enough 
to thank you for the compliment you pay me in having 
two professors write in their effort to reply to one lay- 
[But think: What a layman, Mr. Bryan! The 
editor doubtless measured the force opposed to the pro- 
lessors and knew it would be necessary to have double 
forces on hand to resist such an attack!] The answers 
of the professors whom you selected have exhibited all 
the characteristics of their class. They misrepresent 
their opponents, look with contempt upon all those who 
do not exhaust the alphabet in setting forth their de- 
grees, and evade the issue which they pretend to discuss. 
The evidence upon which they condemn the Bible would 


man. 
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not be sufficient to convict an habitual criminal of petty 
larceny in any court in Christendom. But as far as evi- 
dence can be drawn from what they do say, it is evident 
that they regard the discovery of the bones of a five- 
toed horse as a greater event than the birth of the 
Christ.” 

This thing 
sarcasm all combined. 


sort of may smack of wit, satire and 
The fact remains, however, that 
there is a glaring error somewhere. Professor Osborn 
not only does not condemn the Bible; he makes a noble 
plea for it. He does it in the Christian spirit, too; but 
not, fortunately, from the myopic viewpoint of Bryan- 
ism. The Bible 


unseemly as a swan on the shore. 


in the hands of a dogmatist is as 
No wonder dis- 
tinguished souls have ever preferred a hell populated 
by open-minded thinkers to a heaven overcrowded by 
dry-as-dust dogmatists. 


Il. 


Yet there is another application of the principle of 
Bryanism. Does not a large section of the educational 
world lay itself open to just censure for teaching a one- 
sided and inadequate conception of human life? It as- 
sumes an ultra-intellectual atitude toward everything. It 
lays claim not to an outgrown philosophy of the universe, 
such as Mr. Bryan zealously defends; rather does it lay 
claim to and stridently teach a scientific mechanism and 
materialistic philosophy ill-adapted to man’s many-sided 
nature. What is this but human myopia on another side? 

Here, indeed, is the cause of much of this half-baked 
scientific protest against misnamed scientific teaching. 
Living in an age of specialists, teachers are readily turned 
into human machines, grinding out only a portion of the 
grist of truth. They look at one side of a proposition so 
constantly that they acquire the habit of mental and 
moral nearsightedness. 
to pay for the expert. 
high? 


Such may be the price we have 
But is not the price exceedingly 
Are we not making our experts 
profiteers in one-sided intellectual wares? Moreover, are 
we not compelled to admit a certain truth in the wag’s 
definition: An expert is a man a long distance from home. 

Now this mistaken emphasis began more than two 
generations ago. With the dawn of Darwinism, man 
was compelled to make a new reckoning of the physical 
world and of human society. With this new clew to the 
processes of nature and mankind, the temptation to study 
not only the biological aspects of plants and animals but 
the purely physical side of man, was inevitable and ir- 
The world never before witnessed such an 
army of scientific plodders and diggers. But a man 
cannot give himself entirely over to digging without get- 
ting a stooped body. 


unconscious 


resistible. 


Nor can a company of scientists 
devote themselves exclusively to a consideration of the 
physical side of human life without developing minds 
with a decisive spiritual stoop. Mr. Darwin himself is an 
example of this law. His familiar and melancholy con- 
fession of the decay of his wonderful love of music and 
poetry is most saddening. Indeed, few generations have 
witnessed a deeper spiritual tragedy than that enacted by 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer. By their monu- 
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mental work on behalf of science and truth, they have 
made mankind their debtor forevermore. Yet were they 
themselves so blinded by the dust flying from the stones 
cut out of their enormous scientific ‘quarry, that they 
failed to give their own souls that genuine and definite 
spiritual opportunity for development to which they were 
entitled—not because they were great naturalists, but be- 
cause they were human beings. 

The tragedy was all the more poignant because it was 
unnecessary. Multitudes of Christians have thanked God 
for the philosophy of evolution. It has not only fur- 
nished them with an intellectual key opening many be- 
wildering doors in the immense house named the uni- 
verse; it has vastly enlarged their conceptions of God, 
their appreciation of the world, and their vision of human 
destiny. As Professor Osborn reminds us, Augustine 
was a true disciple of the philosophy of evolution. So 
were John Wesley, Lord Kelvin, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Henry Drummond, and a host of others. All of these 
conclusively prove that one may be a high type of Chris- 
tian and at the same time enthusiastically accept the 
doctrine of development. They also show that men like 
Bryan and Haldeman, while unquestionably entitled to 
their own convictions, merely add to the gaiety of nations 
by verbally dechristianizing those who do not share their 
own parochial prepossessions. 

Nevertheless, the myopic and pedantic attitude of 
certain professors toward religion, even toward morality 
itself, is no more repellent than scholastic atheism. Re- 
ligious fanaticism is quite as tolerant as religious scorn. 
The one has at least the sanctions of morality, while the 
These un- 
toward conditions in academic circles, we are reminded, 
have been alarmingly set forth through Professor Leuba’s 
widely 


other grazes over fields of immoral license. 


discussed questionnaire. Let us frankly admit 
that here is a moral situation that should excite the gravest 
concern. I am using the term moral advisedly and in its 
deepest implications. Because such indifference, narrow- 
ness, learning, and ability, all strangely sputtering in one 
huge academic melting pot, and directed against religion, 
mankind's abiding and transcendent interest, is a menace 
to the foundations of society; it is nothing short of a 
“Wherever the sentiment 


of right comes in,” says Emerson, 


moral and religious calamity. 
“it takes precedence 
of everything else. For other things I make poetry of 
them; but the moral sentiment makes poetry of me.” And 
yet, with the aid of Doctor Leuba, we are introduced to 
a large company of intellectuals seemingly bent on knif- 
ing “the moral sentiment” to death! That is decidedly 
what the leaders of thought ought not to be engaged in. 

And what but a tawdry, tinseled, rhetorical Bryanism— 
a provincial, nearsighted, upstartish outlook on life— 
could have thrown these misled and misleading gentlemen 
To assume that man is an 
intellectual machine solely is at once the height and depth 
of superiodiocy. 


into such a wayside ditch? 


“Abundance of accomplishments in an 
unsanctified heart,” we read in the letters of William 
James, “only make one a more accomplished devil.” It 
would seem almost incumbent on Doctor Leuba’s group, 
in view of the bigger, better, wiser, and more learned 
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men who have hilariously believed in immortality, to offer 
more valid reasons for being caught in such malodoroys 
moral backwash on the river of time, stoically missing 
the “murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” Is it be 
cause they are not only one-third men who have learned 
to manipulate a clever mental trap, and are not, in the 
true sense, educated at all? This habit we moderns have 
grown of calling people educated who are the possessors 
of one or many scholastic degrees, is perilously overdone. 
Profound reverence for scholarship is one of the marks 
of true education; profound disgust for its counterfeit— 
a lop-sided, conceited, one-idea Bryanism—is the in- 
violable right and duty of common sense. Why, there- 
fore, do these gentlemen give such inept and shallow 
answers to questions involving the deepest issues of 
human welfare and destiny? Surely, it is mot because 
they are more learned and vital thinkers than Roger and 
Francis Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, William Ewart Glad- 
stone, Lord Acton, and William James! Reason forces 
us to base this tragic delinquency on other than sheer in- 
tellectual grounds. The fact is probably this: These 
so-called educated men are terribly mis-educated men, 
They are just intellectuals, only superficially 
schooled in moral and spiritual values, blithely Bryanesqu- 
ing through chemical laboratories and university halls. 
They do not belong, notwithstanding their cap and gown, 
scalpel and retort, to what one of the greatest and most 
learned Americans has characterized as man’s abiding 
necessity. “It is this free capital of mind,” he says, “the 
world most stands in need of—this free capital that awaits 
investment in undertakings spiritual as well as material, 
which advance the race and help men to better life.” No 
man belongs to the free capital of mind who fails to de- 
velop the whole of him. Without a just and harmonious 
unfolding of all his powers, he is only a mutilated edition 
of human nature. 

However, Mr. Bryan’s conclusion that these men are 
atheists or skeptics because they accept the hypothesis 
(which, by the way, as Doctor Fosdick has shown, is not 
a guess, as the Commoner asserts )of evolution, is thor- 
oughly unsound. They are what they are for the same 
reason that Mr. Bryan and all the rest of us are what 
we are: that is, they and we are one-sided, prejudiced, 
and only partially developed. “We talk a great deal,” 
says a real thinker, “about being governed by mind, by 
intellect, by intelligence, in this boastful day of ours; but 
as a matter of fact, I don’t believe that one man out of 
a thousand is governed by his mind. Men, no matter 
what their training, are governed by their passions, and 
the most we hope to accomplish is to keep the handsome 
passions in the majority.” 


clever 


III. 


A third field for the mischief of Bryanism is politics. 
Herein does it execute some of its most absurd as well as 
its most serious capers. Not only Mr. Bryan (though 
perhaps he has had a broader experience in this field 
than most people) but a large majority of men and 
women, approach our political obligations with a kind of 
sixteen-to-one mental caliber, seasoned with the acrimony 
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and side-stepping of an Article X debate. Or, in plain 
English, our much discussion has not really hinged upon 
a principle at all; we are almost entirely interested in 
approving or disapproving a person. Our loud affirma- 
tion of principles consists very largely in the readjust- 
ment of vur personal prejudices. National policy, after 
all, may be only a stalking-horse to run over a man, In 
doing this, we exhibit on a national scale the capacity 
which George Meredith attributes to one of his char- 
acters. “She had the art,” he says, “of charging permis- 
sible words with explosive meanings.” Only, it should be 
added, we strain our ears to catch the full roar of the 
explosion, let the meaning be what it will. Thus, while 
the 
ap- 
proaching a principle in our purblind wanderings, we have 
been constantly and invariably aware of a person. Lodge’s 
“Down-with-Wilson!” at Chicago struck the keynote of 
our political and national psychology at the psychological 


warmly discussing aspects of political action during 
past three years, now and then somewhat distantly 


moment. 
and hatred, confined to no class and to no political party, 
but permeating all classes and parties, had been in opera- 
tion before the Chicago convention; but that was the hour 


Subtle and yet tremendous forces of jealousy 


when all the politically disgruntled and the insanety jeal- 
ous began to have their day. And what a day! And, also, 
what a company of political bedfellows America has en- 
tertained during this stygian night of partisan, myopic 
Bryanism ! 

Never, surely, since the planet came out of the firemist, 
did such a motley gathering of human beings crawl ‘into 
such a political bed, and emit such snores of patriotism! 
Politics do indeed make strange bedfellows, but never 
did the stars in their courses gaze upon such a strange 

as managed to pile into this infamous and _ historic 
tical bed. Just one glance through the door, gentle 

der, and you will speedily pass on a sadder if not a 

rman. Behold Lodge and Bryan cheek to cheek and 
snore to snore; behold the out-and-out Hun clasped in 
the loving embrace of the dyed-in-the-wool-America-first 
Republican; behold the ruby-cheeked son of Erin, in the 
normalcy of things a stickler for dollars and doings Demo- 
cratic, snuggling up to that stalwart Roosevelt Repub- 
hean, James Roscoe Day; behold those goldenly greased 
machines, Thompsonism of Chicago and Murphyism of 
New York, grinding out their anti-Wilsonian music in the 
ontented ear of the Honorable James Beck—he of “The 
Passing of the New Freedom” fame; yea, behold, and take 
1 parting glance at “the whole damned crew’’—to borrow 
a Miltonic phrase—German, Irish, Italian, French, Re- 
publican, Socialist, Bolshevik, 


Democratic, Progressive, 


\narchist, with Viereck’s 


And then say whether in the bed of 


seasoned George Sylvester 
“Hymn of Hate!” 
Procrustes, with its occupants duly “trimmed” in the mat- 
+ 


ter ot length, long or short, ever slept such a motley, fan- 


international group of amalgamated American 


patriots! Yet. do linger just one moment longer, I be- 
h you, and hear these holy patriots talk in their sleep! 
vn with Wilson!”—this is the phlegmatic night-call 

| Lodge answered by the myopic duet sleep-call of Beck 
Viereck—“Down with Wilson!” 
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Once there was a man by the name of Athanasius. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, wisely or foolishly, he had 
the good fortune to cause somebody to invent the phrase: 
“Athanasius against the world!” It would seem to mark 
the one suggestive thing in the meanest, most stupid, most 
vitriolic, most unreasonable, most un-American period of 
American history. For it has been and still is: “Woodrow 
Wilson against the world!’ No \loftier tribute, I think, 
could be paid to that victorious man. 
one sublime success in a world of dismal 
not coming back. 


He looms up as the 
failure. He is 
Providential men do not come back. 
They wait upon the High Hills of Tomorrow for the back- 
ward to climb up to their height ; and when the stragglers 
have reached their clear and lofty summits, behold! the 
prophets they stoned are not there! 
pushed on ahead! 
gleam. 


Already they have 
On and forever on they follow the 
Slowly—very slowly—the struggling multitudes 
shed their poisoned Nessus-robe of hate and misunder- 
standing. They, too, lured on by the light that never was 
on land or sea, begin to pursue the ideals for which it 1s 
sometimes harder to agonizingly and disappointedly live 
than it is to quickly and tragically die. But 
whether in religion, or education, or politics, is painfully 


3ryanism, 


slow to grasp this truth. 


What the Washington Con- 


ference Means to Japan 
By George Gleason 


N the eve of his departure for home, Baron Kato 
told some friends that before he left Japan the late 
Premier Hara advised him that his first duty at 

Washington was “to preserve the friendship of America.” 

The quiet head of the large Japanese delegation turned 

his back on Washington with the buoyant feeling that he 

had fully served his country’s interests and obeyed his 
dead premier. “All distrust,” he said in San Francisco, 

“has been removed and our relations established on more 

than sentimental grounds.” Prince Tokugawa, with a 

luncheon 

group of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce: “The 


similar air of conscious achievement told a 
four power pact promises to be the greatest measure ot 
peace that has ever been concocted.” His associate, Baron 
Kanda, added: “The Washington conference has gener- 
ated a wave of world-wide international conciliation and 
zood will,” 

POLITICS 


AND THE TREATIES 


These are Japanese efforts to describe what Balfour 
called “one of the landmarks in human civilization”; what 
Sarraut eulogized as “the loftiest precedent of mankind” ; 
what Lord Chancellor Birkenhead described as “the great- 


est movement in the history of the world”; and what 


intelligent observers consider an achievement so pregnant 
with world well-being that human imagination fails yet to 
vision its meaning. “Peace on the Pacific is assured for 


years, probably for all time,” says Ambassador Harvey, 
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and Marquis Curzon adds: “Not a man in this room can 
expect to see warfare in that region.” 

Many thinking Americans, however, seem to have mis- 
construed the current Japanese mind. A lady from New 
York, on the very day Baron Kato was passing through 
the city said to me in Los Angeles: “The Japanese are 
going home greatly disappointed, aren’t they?” The New 
Republic, on the other hand, thinks “no doubt the Jap- 
anese imperialists are congratulating themselves upon the 
winning of a great victory at Washington. They hope 
that they have cleared the way for Japanese economic 
penetration and subjugation of China.” Thus among in- 
terpreters of Washington we find the two extremes: those 
who see in Japan’s concessions to China and America a 
humiliating loss of face, and those who see a “complicated 
bargain which leaves Japan in complete and practically un- 
assailable naval and military control of the far east.” 

Backing for both extremist views will be found in the 
Just as in America poli- 
tics is now having its fling at the treaties, so in Japan the 
“opposition” led by Takaaki Kato of the Kenseikai can 
see nothing but humiliation in Admiral Baron Kato’s 
Washington agreements. The plain reason for this violent: 
disapproval is that Takaaki Kato, as foreign minister in 


the Okuma cabinet forced on China the 1915 “twenty- 


Japanese papers and magazines. 


one demands.” The undoing of this colossal mistake can 


never be a pleasant process to its perpetrator. 
BEHIND THE SCENES 

The militarists, too, whose decade of joy-riding in China 
and Siberia is ending, will doubtless rumble behind the 
scenes. Some of them will regard Washingten as the 
great Japanese defeat, while others will attempt to worm 
out of it an imperial victory. To see among these con- 
flicting interpretations exactly what Washington means to 
Japan one must get the far eastern historical background 
of the great conference. 

Events of recent years in that area have been like a 
drama played on the stage of Korea, Manchuria, Siberia 
and Shantung. The prologue opened seventeen centuries 
ago when the mythical Empress Jingu invaded the hermit 
kingdom. Since that time it has been an obsession with 
Japan that no other nation should have the suzerainty of 
Korea. Such contro! of the peninsula would be “‘a dagger 
pointed at Japan’s throat.” 

The China-Japan war of 1894-5, the first act of the 
modern drama, was fought because China refused to keep 
her hands off Korea. Japan’s victory eliminated China as 
an influence in the country. Then Europe and America 
Six days after Japan and 
China made their treaty at Shimonoseki in April, 1895, 
the Russian minister in Tokyo called at the foreign office 
and in henied words advised Japan “for the sake of the 
peace of the far east” to return to China the peninsula of 
Dairen and Port Arthur which had been ceded to Japan. 
Germany approved. France also backed the “suggestion.” 
Forced by the three military powers of Europe, Japan, 
although deeply humiliated, returned this fruit of her vic- 
tory. This was in the spring of 1895. By 1898, following 
the German aggression in Kioachow, Russia was in- 
trenched in the very spot from which three years before 


promptly rushed on the stage. 
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she had forced Japan to retire. England had Wei Haj 
Wei, Germany had the concessions in Shantung and France 
had increased her 310,000 square miles in Cochin Ching 
by “leasing” the port of Kwang Chow. Add to these the 


British possession of Hong Kong, the Portuguese at Macao, 
the American possession of the Philippines which were 
acquired in this same 1898, and the Russian fortress a 
Vladivostok, and we can see the causes of Japan’s terror, 
The bristling guns of militaristic Europe and Americ 
seemed aimed at the little island empire on every vantage 
point of maritime Asia from Siberia to the equator. 


THE SECOND ACT 


The modern drama of the orient has centered around 
Japan’s attempt to free herself from the menace of these 
European strongholds. The Russo-Japanese war, the 
second act, was fought primarily to keep Russia out of 
Korea. Had the czar consented to confine his expansion 
to Manchuria instead of crossing the Yalu river where 
he was again “pointing a dagger at Japan’s throat,” the 
war of 1904-5 would not have been fought. But victory 
saw Russia not only out of Korea, but pushed far back 
into north Manchuria. 

In 1914 came the third Act—the opportunity to elimi- 
nate Germany. In two months Tsingtao had capitulated, 
the German islands in the Pacific had been captured and 
the German menace in the far east was removed. 

Then Japan in her zeal for self-protection unfortunately 
overworked her army and navy, and between 1914 an! 
i919 blundered into the twenty-one demands, the sending 
of a force of 72,000 men into Siberia, and the insistent 
demand at Paris for Shantung. 

To explain, but not to excuse, one must remember that 
Japan’s early contacts with the west were with our mili- 
tarism. As Prince Takugawa reminded us in his great 
address to American Christians in the Church of the 
Covenant at Washington: “When Japan opened relations 
with the foreign world it was the power of militarism 
which impressed her most. The ships that came from the 
The ships that came from America 
The ships that came from Russia were 
So the Japanese got the idea that militarism 
was the only thing worth while. To them militarism and 
foreign countries were synonymous.” 

The prince might also have added that from a few years 
before Japan joined the group of world powers the white 
nations have annexed 13,200,000 square miles of territory. 
Well may the Japanese say that western patriotism has 
been not only “love of land but love of more land.” 


south were warships. 
were warships. 
warships. 


A NEW SITUATION 


In contrast with the 1898 intrenchments of Europe in 
eastern Asia, what does Japan face today? The Vladi- 
The vast Siberian and 
Manchurian Russian barracks are nearly empty. With 
the establishment of a stable democratic government in 
Russia the menace of the northern bear will be at an end. 
Baron Shidehara publicly stated at Washington: “The 
Japanese delegation is authorized to declare that it is the 
fixed and settled policy of Japan to respect the territorial 
integrity of Russia and to observe the principle of non- 


vostok forts she controls herself. 
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intervention in the internal affairs of that country, as well 
as the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
of all nations in every part of the Russian possessions.” 
He added that Japan will withdraw from Siberia just as 
soon as protective measures for her people and the railroad 
can be established. 

England has agreed to withdraw from Wei Hai Wei. 
Germany is out of Shantung and the settlement made with 
China. 

France, through M. Serraut to newspaper men, reported 
‘n the press of November 18, agreed to give up Kwang 
Chow Bay. 

America has pledged to cease fortifying our Pacific 
possessions beyond Hawaii. The guns and naval bases of 
Guam and the Philippines, on which a Japanese writer 
says America since 1909 has spent $214,000,000, no longer 
terrorize Japan. 

As few Americans realize, these fortresses, combined 
with our powerful growing navy, were so feared by the 
Japanese people that they could always be used by a big 
stick orator to squeeze army and navy appropriations from 
the Japanese diet. 

Finally the irritating American-Japanese heat generated 
over the Yap cable question cooled in the shadow of the 
Washington spirit. 

The four power pact provides that any menace to Pacific 
possessions may immediately be made the subject of a con- 
ference. In the security of this agreement, and in the 
hope that when Russia and Germany are re-established, 
the new diplomacy of the conference may be embodied in 
other treaties of which these two nations may be a part, 
lapan is settling down with great relief into an era of 
peace and international good will. With fears removed, 
ten years of naval taxes saved, and army reductions in 
sight, one can almost hear the comfortable sigh echo across 
the Pacific. What a contrast to the terror of 1898! 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Industrial Japan needs raw materials. She must have 
safe access to supplies and markets for her factory popu- 
lation which in thirty years has grown from 25,000 to 
2,500,000. Not a little of Japan’s recent aggression has 
sprung from the determination to protect the roads of 
trade into China and Siberia. The nine power treaty 
guarantees to keep open both from within and without the 
door into China. Thus across the straits are available 
coal, iron, food and markets sufficient for a thousand 
years. Another life and death problem for the nation has 
been soived. 

In my book on Japan published 2 year ago occur these 
words: “Swept out into the world where religion, democ- 
tacy and open-hearted friendship, as well as brain power 
and military force, are factors in the international game, 
Japan’s leaders by an undue and continued emphasis on 
the modern equivalent of Bushido, science and gunpowder, 
have brought the country to a position where she will be 
obliged to draw back her forces, reorganize her plans and 
start on a new career of progress, substituting for guns 
the forces of the spirit and the heart. If Japan does not 
make this shift with some promptness she may some day 
be driven back to her islands of volcanoes and sand. If, 
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with her usual insight, she reads the meaning of the rest- 
less dissatisfaction with militarism the world over, she will 
adopt the diplomacy of friendship, no longer find herselt 


- isolated, and soon discover in the plains, forests and mines 


of Asia and the markets of the world opportunities for a 
great expansion which defies the imagination.” 

Baron Kato, to whom while in Washington I gave a 
copy of this book, in his letter of acknowledgment wrote: 
“I believe the Japanese people are moving in the same 
direction as you expect us to do.” 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


66 g’VE been: thinking about the Christian Church,” said 
| the Lion. 
“Then you’ve had a good deal to think about,” 
1 replied a bit flippantly, I fear. 

“That’s precisely the point,” replied the Lion. “If you 
move through the ages as you think about the Christian 
church you find that the range and the versatility of the 
life which the church has represented are quite astounding. 
The thing which came home to me in rather a new way 
was just the fact that the Christian church is not pro- 
vincial. It is cosmopolitan.” 

“Some of the vigorous young intellectuals in great Amer- 
ican pulpits would hardly agree with you,” I suggested. 

“And the very fact that they are there would help to 
prove my point.” returned my friend. “There is hardly 
an American city which does not have more than one 
historic pulpit ringing with a voice alive with social passion, 
the vehicle of a mind which like an zolian harp allows 


‘ every wind of contemporary life to blow through it. It 


was so in the twelfth century with Abelard. It has been 
so more often than you would suppose. The church has 
been so near to human life that a history of the intellectual 
life of the church is of necessity a history of the whole 
mental life of the periods during which it has existed.” 

“But hasn’t the church rather often been fighting against 
the vigorous life all about it?” I asked. 

“Some churchmen have usually fought against it. Others 
helped to produce it. Think of 
thirteenth century. Think of Erasmus in the sixteenth 
century. Think of Alfred Russel Wallace in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

I sat silent for a moment following my agile friend 
through the centuries. Then I was about to speak. He 
checked me with a gesture. 

“Did you ever think,” he asked, “of the amazing capacity 
the church has shown of producing its own severest critics 
and of developing its own surgeons ready with the sharpest 
instruments to remove its malignant growths?” 

Then without waiting for me to reply the Lion went on: 

“If you study the monastic movements of the middle 
ages you will find that for every corruption there is a 
powerful movement of reform. If you study the Protes- 
tant revolt you will see that it is in essence the conscience 
of the church applied to the sins of the church. If you 
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study the Wesleyan movement of the eighteenth century 
you will see that it is the spiritual life of the church re- 
buking the church’s lifelessness. It is tremendously sig- 
nificant that both Luther and Wesley were the product 
of the church to which they came with such revolutionary 
power. And when we go back to the beginnings of our 
passion we find men like Charles 
iningsley proving once more that some prophet of the 
church is always on the watch-tower to detect the signs of 
the coming of a new dawn.” 

“The brethren of these progressive prophets have not 
always been entirely enthusiastic about their leadership,” 
I interjected. 

There was a little quiet mirth and a good deal of serious 
thought in my friend’s eye as he replied: 

“If you stop to think of it you will see that there is 
something to be said for the conservatives. The man who 
is thinking ot the new life is rarely thinking of the old 
stability. The two types are both needed. They supple- 
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ment each other.” Then with one of his sudden flashing 
smiles the Lion shot this sentence at me: 

“Think how absurd a radical would be if there were no 
conservative for him to contradict?” 

“You are an intolerable optimist today,” I threw back 
at him. “You will soon be developing a leaf from an old 
puritan divine and argue the necessity of hel! to com- 
plete the felicity of heaven in a perfectly happy universe.” 

The Lion gave an expressive shrug as if that was reply 
enough. Ther. he became serious and said the last words 
I got from him that day. 

“I’m not attacking. And I’m not defending. I’m only 
saying that take it by and large the area of the church has 
been as large as the area of life. The cathedral has had 
gargoyles. And sometimes crimes have been committed 
before its altars. But it has been a great cathedral for 
all that.” 

“Which sounds very much like defense in spite of your 
protests,” I called back as I went out of the door. 


the Social Gospel: 


A Study of Edwin Markham 


By William L. Stidger 


HAVE read more than two hundred books of poetry 
and verse in my search for the holy grail of the social 


gospel in poetry and have found it. It is surprising 
how few of our modern poets know that there is a social 
gospel. It is surprising how few poets have sung con- 
sistently of the social need. 

From the beginning of his ministry of verse to the end 
Edwin Markham is consistently the great poet of the 
Others are mere echoes of this great voice. 


His trumpet sounds forever and it is never silent, whether 


social song. 


«mid the smoky hills and the stained valleys, or over the 
He does not send out a 
trumpet blast today and forget the common man tomorrow, 


iron-crusted rivers of today. 


The passion of his life is to sing the song of labor. 
“THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 


Casual readers think that the only social note Edwin 
Markham has sounded is that in “The Man with the Hoe,” 
but this impression is due to surface reading of this great 
The fact is, seventy per cent of his 
writing has in it the social insight. This seems all the 
more remarkable when we consider that “The Man with 


poet’s production. 


the Hoe” was wriiten long before ministers ever dreamed 
of a social interpretation of Christ’s gospel. Thirty years 
ago Edwin Markham sensed this great challenge in the 
call of the Carpenter. 

When “The Man with the Hoe” was written, a few 
capitalists in New York feared its influence and a certain 
paper offered a prize of five hundred dollars to the poet 
who would write an answer to this de- 


poem of 


great 


miocracy. 


The answer was written; the prize was pre- 


sented; the poem was published, but few readers of this 
article have ever heard of its author. Meanwhile, “The 
Man with the Hoe” goes marching down the ages, leaping 
the barriers of time and place and creed and race; it has 
been translated into fifty languages, and more than five 
thousand parodies have been based upon it. This is the 
testimony of Mr. Markham himself, who visited in my 
home last spring. 

I said to this white-haired sage as we sat looking out 
across the river on a summer evening: “Mr. Markham, 
when you wrote the ‘Hoe Man’ did you have Russia in 
mind as it is today?” 

He said, “I did!” 

Said I: “What a magnificent prophet you were, when, 
more than thirty years ago, you saw this gaunt man arise 
in all his power, with light in his eyes to proclaim his place 
in the sun of the centuries!” 

“I saw it ali as in a vision,” he said modestly. 

So I claim that Edwin Markham is not only the social 
poet of today, but he was the social prophet of yesterday. 
Thirty years ago, he saw coming what we see only today. 
He was one oi those who “Hear trumpet sounds from the 
hid Battlements of Eternity !” 

It is well, once again, to look upon that Millet master- 
piece as it is interpreted by Markham. We too soon get 
used to an E] Capitan or a Shasta. We forget its moods: 


the weight of centuries he leans 
is hoe and gazes on the ground, 


emptiness of ages in his face, 


back the 


made him dead to rapture and despair, 


on his burden of the world. 
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A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the Ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
‘Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


‘Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with danger to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dead shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also Prophecy. 


“O masters, lords and rulers in all lands 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


“O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries?” 


I have incorporated that great American masterpiece of 
the social poetry here that my readers may feel the stir of 
its lines again and hear the “trumpet sounds from the hid 
battlements ot eternity.” 


THE SECRET OF THE SOCIAL SONG 


But Markham’s “The Man With the Hoe” is only the 
first call to the brotherhood of the gospel of Christ on 
earth. I do not even feel that it is his greatest poem of 
the social gospel. I shall reserve what I think is his great- 
est social poem to the last. He is the author of four great 
books of poetry and every one of them vibrates with this 
social challenge’ Among the shorter social poems in his 
book, “The Man With the Hoe and Other Poems,” is one 
called “Brotherhood” : 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to Earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race. 

And, ’till it come we men are slaves, 
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And travel downward to the dust of graves. 
Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our iiope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this Event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man!” 


What a chailenge to the preaching of the social inter- 
pretation of Christ’s gospel there is in that great utterance! 
How it lifts our frail lives up and up, until we live with 
God and angels, until we understand the secret of the 
social challenge for eternity. 

In his pitiless exposure, he spares no golden saint of 
wealth, for in “Little Brothers of the Ground” he looks 
upon the tiny ants and then hurtles this ringing javelin 
of indictment : 


For the toilers have the least, 
While the idlers have the feast. 
Yes, our workers they are bound, 
Pallid captives to the ground: 
Jeered by traitors, fooled by knaves, 
Till they stumble into graves. 


Even in his more lyric utterances he cannot get away 
from this call to the great brawny brotherhood, and in 
“The Storm,” one of his most beautiful quatrains, he sings 
of brotherhood : 


I huddled close against the mighty cliff. 
A sense of safety and of brotherhood 
Broke on the heart; the shelter of a rock 
Is sweeter than the roofs of all the world. 


And in the echo of that storm-tossed verse we hear and 
know the voice of one who “had not where to lay his head.” 


Out of the deep and endless universe 

There came a greater Mystery, a Shape, 

A Something sad, inscrutable, august— 

One to confront the worlds and question them. 


The heart of Edwin Markham is ever tuned to a subtle 
and vibrant sympathy to the heartache and the need of the 
“Toilers,” as his poem by that name proves: 


Their blind feet drift in the darkness, and no one is leading; 
Their toil is the pasture, where hyenas and harpies are feeding; 
In all lands and all ways, the wronged, the homeless, the 
humbled, 

Till the cliff-like pride of the spoiler is shaken and crumbled, 
Till the Pillars of Hell are uprooted and left to their ruin, 
And: a rose-garden gladdens the places no rose ever blew in, 
Where now men huddle together and whisper and hearken, 
The anarchies gather and thunder; few, few are the fraters, 
And loud is the revel at night in the camp of the traitors. 


Say, Shelley, where are you—where are you? 
a-breaking! 
The fight in the terrible darkness—the shame—the forsaking! 


Our hearts are 


The leaves shower down and are sport for the winds that come 
after ; 

And so are the Toilers in all lands the jest and the laughter 

Of nobles—the Toilers scourged on in the furrow as cattle, 

Or flung as a meat to the cannons that hunger in battle. 


Sod pity us as we sit in shame before this indictment; 
we who teach and we who preach the Christ-way and we 
who have forgotten the light! That great thunderbolt 
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strikes at our very hearts and bares the girth of us; lays 
our roots and our rot wide to the world; shows of whose 
brand and breed we are. 

Two great short poems conclude the book that opens 
with what is usually called Markham’s greatest poem. One 
of these two is “The Man Under the Stone,” and it gives a 
vivid, burning, flashing picture of the man of toil: his 
unending task, his impossible burden—even today when 
the propagandists would have us believe that the United 
States Steel Corporation is made up of innumerable little 
cherubim and angels in disguise: 


When I see a workingman with mouths to feed, 

Up, day after day, in the dark, before the dawn; 

And coming home, night after night, through the dusk, 

Swinging forward like some fierce silent animal, 

I see a man doomed to roll a huge stone up an endless steep. 

He strains it onward inch by stubborn inch, 

Crouched always in the shadow of the rock. 

See where he crouches, twisted, cramped, misshapen! 

He lifts for their life; 

The veins knot and darken— 

Blood surges into his face. 

Now he loses—now he wins— 

Now he loses—loses—(God of my soul!) 

He digs his feet into the earth— 

There’s a moment of terrified effort. 

Will the huge stone break his hold, 

And crush him as it plunges down the gulf? 

The silent struggle goes on and on, 

Like two contending in a dream. 

If that picture does not awaken the most stupid and selfish 
of us to the social challenge in the gospel of the redeeming 
Christ who came to give to all mankind “the more abundant 
life’—and not to just a few—then we are hopeless for 
either God or man. 

Then, as if not content, Markham gives us a picture of 
the average laborer at the end of his life of toil in “The 
Rock-Breaker” : 

Pausing, he leans upon his sledge, and looks— 
A labor-blasted toiler ; 

So have I seen, on Shasta’s top, a pine 
Stand silent on a cliff, 

Stript of its glory of green leaves and boughs, 
Its great trunk split by fire, 

Its grey bark blackened by the thunder smoke, 
Its life a sacrifice 

To some blind purpose of the Destinies. 


THE SOCIAL SONG IN “LINCOLN AND OTHER POEMS” 


In “Lincoln and Other Poems” we again hear this great 
trumpet note from “the hid battlements of Eternity.” 
Only in this book, it is more certain and more tense. In 
another poem suggested by another Millet painting “The 
Sower,” we hear this trumpet note. I quote the last 
stanza: 

Not his the lurching of a nameless clod, 

For with the august gesture of a god— 

A gesture that is question and command— 
He hurls the bread of nations from his hand; 
And, in the passion of the gesture flings 
His fierce resentment in the face of kings. 


“The Muse of Brotherhood” is in a prophetic strain: 


I am in the Expectancy that runs; 
My feet are in the Future, whirled afar 
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@n wings of light. If I have any sons, 
Let them arise and follow to my star. 
. > * > > 
I come to lift the soul-destroying weight, 
To heal the hurt, to end the foolish loss, 
To take the toiler from his brutal fate— 
The toiler hanging on the Labor Cross. 


And at the first break of my Social Song 
A hush will fall upon the foolish strife, 
As though a joyous god, serene and strong, 
Shined suddenly before the steps of life. 
. * . * + 
My love is higher than heavens where Taurus wheels, 
My love is deeper than the pillared skies: 
High as that peak in Heaven where Milton kneels, 
Deep as that grave in Hell where Caesar lies. 


Still hope for man; my star is on the way! 
Great Hugo saw it from his prison isle; 
It lit the mighty dream of Lamennais; 
It led the ocean thunders of Carlyle. 


And when we hear Markham say that “Hugo saw it in 
his prison isle” we remember Hugo’s words of introduc- 
tion to “Les Miserables”: 


So long as there shall exist, by virtue of law and custom, 
a social damnation, artificially creating hells in the midst of 
civilization and complicating the destiny which is divine with a 
fatality which is human; so long as the three problems of the 
age—the degradation of man through poverty, the ruin of 
woman through hunger, the crippling of little children through 
ignorance—are not solved; books like this cannot be useless. 


In “The Witness of the Dust” Markham shows in burn- 
ing language where all selfishness and pomp that is “not 
whitened in the social fire” leads: 


A bittern booms where once fair Helen laughed; 
A thistle nods where once the Forum poured; 
A lizard lifts and listens on a shaft, 
Where once of old the Coliseum roared. 


No house can stand, no kingdom can endure 
Built on the crumbling rock of Self-Desire; 

Nothing is Living Stone, nothing is sure, 
That is not whitened in the Social Fire. 


| have often been impressed with Mr. Markham’s sorrow 
at the useless spending of money. I have had him for 
guest and he has been grieved as I have purchased what 
to him seemed luxuries. He has often chided me, saying, 
“We have no right to have these luxuries when so many 
have not the necessities.”” It is his philosophy of life that 
money belongs to us all and that he dare not spend it 
carelessly. This thought bursts forth in four lines of 
“The Muse to Labor” which he bases on St. John’s word: 
“And I saw a New Heaven and a New Earth”: 


I stand by him, the Hero of the Cross, 

To hurl down traitors that misspend his bread; 
I touch the star of mystery and loss 

To shake the kingdoms of the living dead. 


In the last .wo verses of this great poem, he sets forth 
more clearly than elsewhere the truth that, in his vision, 
St. John saw the social gospel : 


I am Religion, and the church I build 

Stands on the sacred flesh with passion packed; 
In me the ancient gospels are fulfilled— 

In me the symbol rises into Fact. 
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I am the maker of the People’s bread, 
I bear the little burdens of the day; 
Yet in the Mystery of Song I tread 
The endless heavens and show the stars theif way. 


In that beautiful narrative poem called “St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary” there are two lines that bludgeon their way 
mto the story: 


She heard in glad amaze: he wins God’s favor unawares 
Who, self-forgot in brother love, a brother’s burden bears. 


“THE SHOES OF HAPPINESS” ADDS TO THE SOCIAL FLAME 


It is as if Markham has lighted a great bonfire on the 
hills of time, that our pathway to the social gospel might 
be lighted well. He adds to the flame from each book that 
he has written more timbers that crackle and burn with a 
glad light. 

The title poem in “The Shoes of Happiness” itself is a 
tribute to righteous poverty, for the shoes of the happiest 
man on earth must be had to save the king’s life and when 
the world is searched far and wide and the happiest man 
found, he has no shoes: 


Out into the field the vizier ran, 

“Allah-il-Allah! but you are the man; 

Your shoes, then, quick, for the great sultan— 
Quick, and all fortunes are yours to choose! 


‘Yes, mighty Vizier but I have no shoes.” 
From the “Juggler of Touraine” comes this concluding 
quatrain : 


“Ah!” cried the elders, beating the breast, 
“So the lowly deed is the lofty test! 

And whatever is done from the heart to Him 
Is done from the height of the Seraphim.” 


From “How Oswald Dined with God” I take this 


quatrain : 


“Thanes, I swear by Godde’s Bride 
This is a cursed thing— 

Hunger for the folk outside, 
Gold inside for the king.” 


For “The Right to Labor in Joy” Markham’s platform 
stands : 


And the right of a man to labor and his right to labor in joy— 

Not all your laws can strangle that right, nor the gates of Hell 
destroy. 

For it came with the making of man and was kneaded into his 
bones, 

And it will stand at the last of things on the dust of crumbled 
thrones. 


“The Common Way” was consecrated by Jesus the Car- 
penter Christ, says Markham in a poem by that name, the 
last stanza of which I quote: 


Now have the homely things been made 
Sacred, and a glory on them laid. 

For he whose shelter was a stall, 

The King, was born among them all. 
He came to handle saw and plane, 

To use and hallow the profane; 

Now is the holy not afar 

In ‘Temples lighted by a star, 

But where the Loves and labors are. 
Now that the King has gone this way, 
Great are the things of every day! 
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The phrase, “Now that the king has gone this way,” 
sets our hearts on fire again for the social gospel. That is 
our motto and shall be forever and a day. It startles us 
to attention. It shakes us awake. It takes us by the nape 
of the neck and rattles our dead bones. That phrase is 
like a bugle call to battle, a new battle against greed and 
wrong, a new battle within the church, a battle for the full 
and wide and complete interpretation of the meaning of 
the king’s coming this way a while ago. 


“THE GATES OF PARADISE” OPEN TO THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


From “The Man With the Hoe” to “The Gates of Para- 
dise”—which, figuratively speaking, is from earth to 
heaven— Markham sings the “Social Song” as he calls it, 
shouting as he sings his way to God. He knows that, with 
all of the glory of this age of machinery, we are not mak- 
mg much if we are not making man. 
“Man-Making” : 


This he sings in 


We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 

Why build these cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


God pity us for boasting of our great arched rivers, our 
tunneled mountains, our gigantic ships, our flashing wire- 
less, our mighty canyoned city streets lined with mountain 
peaks, unless we know and confess that these do not count 
much unless at the same time we make a man as well; 
a man of God. 


“How do you build man?” we ask the poet that fair 


question. 


He answers it in “The Gift of Work,” a few lines from 
which I quote: 


Perhaps the Master’s lips will say: 
“He touched one heart upon the way, 
So give some further work to him; 
But he must draw the lines less dim— 
This time must not so bungle there, 
But give his sketch a nobler air. 

He must put action in that curve; 
Give to this feature more reserve. 

His early colors were too thin: 

He now must dash the beauty in 
With bolder stroke.—This is the plan: 
More work; by work we build the Man!” 


How many of us have known in our hearts that we 
would be better in our physical bodies and better in our 
souls, that we would write greater sermons and bigger 
poems if we toiled with our hands and if sweat ran from 
our brows for a part of the day. So Markham sings in 
“Labor and Culture,” two stanzas of which I quote: 


Poet, once I saw you hoeing 

While a song was in you growing. 

And again I saw you burrow 

Down your field a long, bright furrow: 
"Twas an Apollo at the plow. 


Come, all thinkers, do bread-labor 
And relieve the work-worn neighbor. 
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This way runs the path of duty, 
This way fly the feet of Beauty, 
This way lies our Paradise! 


But of all the poems of the social song that Markham 
has written, in my humble opinion “The Toiler” is the 
greatest, deepest, holiest expression of a giant and eternal 
thing “burned in the social fire.” Mr. Markham refers 
to this poem as “The Hoe Man in the Abyss of Ages.” It 
is truly lit with the fire of eternal dawn: 


I 
What strange awakening shape is this— 
What is his breed, his genesis? 
Pecr into the Past: from every age 
His visage stares in silent rage. 
Down the long centuries he came. 
Who is he? Ask the sands his name. 
Who is he? Ask the leaves that die, 
And have no language but a sigh. 
Ask the gray fields he plowed for bread 
To feed the nations—he, unfed. 
Ask the slow vultures as they wheel 
Over the battles for a meal. 


II 


Behold, he is the Toiling Man, 
Unresting since the world began. 

What blind road has he come to this— 
Out of what darkness, what abyss? 
Grinding grim blocks in ages gone, 

His groans gave Greece the Parthenon: 
Out of ‘he deeps of his despair, 

The Colosseum whirled in air. 

tack somewhere in the night of years, 
The bricks of Babel felt his tears. 

Back in the ages, stooped with loads, 
Silent to curses and to goads, 

With panting mouth and sullen lids, 
He piled the monstrous Pyramids. 

Yea, staggering under stripes and scars, 
He heaved huge Cheops to the stars. 
The Memphian Sphinxes in their day 
Saw him go by as still as they. 

And on all roads he ever trod, 

His silence was his cry to God. 


He built and beautified the cities— 
Gardens where rhymers thrummed their ditties; 
Mansions where lolled the idling host, 
Whose god is he that idles most; 
Temples where pontiffs lit a flame 
To gods that winked at all the shame. 
His brute hands lifted into air 

sright Babylon, and held her there. 
Yea, out of grief and reeking grime, 
He lifted the cities into Time— 
Lifted their glories, huge and high, 
And held them glittering in the sky. 


Ill 


So in those hands he held the fate 

Of empires—carried their doom and date— 
The power to wreck the guarded thrones 
And leave the world a plain of stones. 
Yea, there was strength in that huge girth 
To flatten out the belly of earth: 

{n those huge shoulders was the might 

To draw down whirlwind and the night. 
Yet he toiled humbly in all lands, 

The fate of nations in his hands— 

Toiled at his all-bestowing task, 

And why he toiled he did not ask. 
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He let the centuries go by 
Without a word, without a cry. 
The stones were silent on the way, 
And he groped on as still as they. 


IV 
Behold, O world, the Toiling Man, 
Bearing earth’s burden and her ban. 
Because of his all-giving grace, 
Kaisers and kings have held their place— 
Because he gave ungrudging toil, 
The Lords have had the world for spoil— 
Because he gave them all his dower, 
Great ladies glittered out their hour. 
He clothed these paupers, gave them bed, 
Put into their mouths their daily bread. 
And his reward? A crust to taste, 
An unknown grave upon the waste. 
Outcast and curst, befooled and flayed, 
With earth’s brute burdens on him laid, 
He only reached out humble lands. 
Reached out his mercies on all lands. 
How silent down the world he trod— 
How patient he has been with God! 


So, with Markham, we have come from the earth of the 
“Man With the Hoe” to the “Gates of Paradise”; and 
we have come by a path lighted with the light of the social 
gospel. And here, at last, in this poet’s high heart and 
hand, in a hand sanctified by toil and labor, we have found 
the holy grail of the social gospel in poetry. 


Mormons in England 


CCORDING to an official return there are in Great Britain 
7000 Mormons and 137 missionaries, with 71 meeting 


The chief 
centers are in London, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield. 
Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, Nottingham, Norwich, 
and Cardiff. Each center has a president, who has charge of a 
number of missionaries; the latter are said to be wealthy young 
men from Utah. Elder Savage, a middle-aged American, who 
is in charge of the South Tottenham “Conference,” states that 
the American Mormon missionaries now in England receive 
neither salary nor expenses, and are seeking “the conversion 
of England” at their own charges. He states that polygamy 
is now contrary to Mormon principles, but a newspaper repre- 
sentative reports Elder Collett as saying that he believes in a 
plurality of wives—“but we don’t think the time is right to 
practice it.” A strong suspicion exists that, if not officially 
countenanced, something corresponding more or less to polyg- 
amy is practised. English people are apprehensive that subtle 
-fforts are being made to imbue English girls with dangerous 
ideas with regard to marriage and possibly influence them to 
emigrate to Utah. After a service at “Deseret,” the London 
headquarters of the “Latter Day Saints,” “a handsome girl of 
about 22, a fine type of English girlhood, said to a repfe- 
sentative of the Daily Mail: “I’ve been a Mormon six yeafs, 
and I want to go to America very much. I want to pass 
through the Temple. I am saving up my money to go to 
the United States. I intend to get married to a Mormon, if 
1ot here, over there. I want my marriage to be sealed in 
the Temple. I have been very happy as a Mormon. I have 
had to bear persecution at home, but I don’t mind. I have not 
‘eard a word about polygamy, and, believe me, I am not going 
tc be second to anybody. I am going to be first.” 

Much can be read between those naive lines. The January, 
1922, number of the Young Woman's Journal, produced at Salt 
Lake City, contains under the heading, The Doom of Civili- 
vation, the following passage: “Our own country today & 
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much concerned regarding the socalled Yellow Peril. In cer- 
tain counties ot California, where the Japanese people live, 
there are five Japanese born to every white child. Every child 
born on American soil becomes an American citizen. These 
people and the poor illiterate classes which fill the slums of the 
creat cities of America today are having large families. The 
socalled educated and superior people are having no children 
or at most one or two. What must be the final outcome? 
What part are the sons and daughters of Zion to take in this 
great drama? Are they not to be the ‘light set upon the hill’ to 
point the way of righteousness to the world?” 

A demand is being made to the home secretary for the 
expulsion of Mormons from England as undesirable aliens. Mr. 
Savage says: “We are here, and we shall remain here until the 
eovernment tells us to quit. If the government tells us to quit, 
we shall quit.” 

ALBERT Dawson. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Easter Message * 


DO not like to have Jesus proved to me by mathematics! 
| I do not like a hard and fast scheme of things to prove 
the resurrection. Jesus was historical; the best scholars 
(Read T. R. Glover’s books, “The Jesus of 
History” and “Jesus in the Experience of Men.” These books 
will give you the best thought on this question.) Jesus was 
not only a historical person, he lives now. It is this living, 
reigning Jesus that appeals to me. Elbert Hubbard wrote a 
‘kk on the Man of Galilee. He left Jesus stark dead, hanging 
upon the cross. It is terrible to end the story of Jesus in that 
fashion. Jesus is not a dead hero; not a religious genius, a 
kind, gentle soul who just died on the tree and that was all; 
s never died; he still lives. The resurrection was a fact. 
People saw him after he had been buried in the garden. He 
was glorious, eternal, spiritual. Ida Tarbell in her “Life of 
Lincoln” paints a most gruesome picture of the Great Martyr 
as his poor face, after fifteen days’ exposure, was shown at 
Springfield. Old friends went away horrified, unable to dispel 
: frightful sight of that sunken and blackened face. But 
lesus was beautiful, heavenly, eternal. The narratives of the 
resurrection are more than my simple brain can harmonize, but 
I do not need to do this, they agree that he lived and that he 
as seen; that is enough. He conquered Death; he rose from 
tomb; he led captivity captive. Once there was an elder 

ho belonged to a church for which I ministered and he used 
ilways to say after a funeral: “Pastor, I never look into an 
open grave but what I feel that that is the end.” I thought 
then and I still think that that was the most dreadful state- 
ment that I ever heard! In another place an elder said to me 
nan intimate conversation: “All that I believe in is the ‘Choir 
Invisible.” I de not expect to have any personal identity. 1] 
ll live on in my children and in the circles of influence which 

| have set going—that is all.” This is almost as terrible. When 
Theodore Cuyler was eighty years of age, he climbed again his 
pulpit stairs in Brooklyn and looked his beloved people in 
he face. He said: “I shall not be much longer with you here, 
but I shall see you again, for of one thing I am certain: you 
ll be you and I shall be myself and we shall know each 
ther.” That is my belief and it is based upon Jesus’ resur-~ 
tion. Dr. Swain in his “What and Where is God?” has some 


interesting things to say about “Immortality.” 
he 


agree on that. 


+ 


For one 
Lelieves that we shall have spiritual bodies and that 
shall recognize each other in that fashion. He paints a 
ble picture of this universe with its other planets and sys- 
ms and seems to think that heaven will be a real place, in 
Why not? 
ns. Immortality is having new proofs brought each 


| space. Read his book and reach your own 
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day and our conviction receives constantly new bases for faith. 
Some day we shall learn that there are spiritual facts as capable 
of scientific classification as material facts. We are having spir- 
itual experiences all the time; when we pray, do we simply 
launch our petitions and communions out into the void of vast 
unknown spaces? Is there no sense of contact with the divine? 
Are we talking into the receiver of the telephone of prayer and 
is there no reality at the other end? While we must accept 
with great caution-the words of mystics, yet no soul has come 
to large development without mysticism; all great preachers 
have been mystics. People are coming to the ministers asking 
in most earnest fashion about immortality. They must be 
answered; they demand answers. The Christian teacher has 
definite information to give, and he bases what he has to say 
directly upon the experience of the historical Jesus. Jesus was 
born, he died and rose again. He lived and still lives after 
death. Because he lives we shall live also and our friends and 
relatives who have died are now living beings. Freed from 
the limitations of their earthly bodies, they live a spiritual life. 
There is companionship, work, increasing knowledge and un- 
ending progress. In a few days we shall pass through the 
portals of death and be with them. Death is not terrible— 
it is merely the door. Christians cannot allow a theatrical 
director to excel them in faith; remember it was such a man, 
about to go down on the Lusitania, who said to the frail girl 
trembling at his side: “Why fear—we are going out on the 
great adventure.” Eternity must be grand—eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard—why fear? Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Great Congregational 
Scholar Dies 

With the passing of Prof. Williston 
Walker, Congregaiionalism loses its 
greatest historian and one of its most 
loyal and trusted leaders. He was sixty- 
one years of age at the time of his death. 
For the past twenty-one years he has 
been Titus Street Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Yale, succeeding Prof. 
George P. Fisher. He was on the fa- 
Committee of Nineteen which a 
icw years ago recast the constitution of 
the national organization of the com- 
munion. He has also served as one of 
a committee of three on Christian Unity. 
He has been engaged in many literary 
labors, the best known of which is a his- 
tory of Congregationalism. He has also 
composed a life of John Calvin which 
has been translated into French and 
which was regarded as the semi-official 
life of the great reformer in the quad- 
ricentennial of the reformer in Geneva 
in 1909. 


mous 


English Congregatioralism 

Loses Two Leaders 

Congregationalism has been 
of two great leaders 
Viner was chairman 
of the Congregational Union. He had 
taken up the task of raising 150,000 
pounds with which to endow the pension 
fund of his denomination. He has been 
traveling death oc- 
curred from a cerebral hemorrhage as a 
result of diabetes. He was climbing a 
hill on his way from a preaching en- 
gagement. Another loss of large signifi- 
cance is that of Sir John McClure, who 
following influenza. He 


English 
bereaved by the loss 
recently. Rev. A. J 


constantly and his 


teok pneumonia 
is pronounced to be one of the greatest 
nonconformist leaders of a century, and 
at the time of his death was head of Mill 
Hill School. He was a gifted lay preach- 
er and it was through his musical ability 
that his denomination came into posses- 
sion of the new Congregational Hym- 
nal In his school he combined the 
ideals of scholarship and character build- 
ing to a marked extent. Two years ago 
he served as chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, and 
while in this office was a marked suc- 
cess as an administrator 
Anti-Christian 
Demonstration in China 

The World's Student Federation is to 
hold its meeting in Peking at an early 
date and as the time approaches a strong 
anti-Christian movement has found voice 
in China. A newspaper of Peking called 
Chen Pao offers the following defiance: 
“If God be almighty, let his secretaries 
be born without parents; if he has power 
to judge the world let him annihilate us; 
if there be a heaven, let God show it to 
us.” The anti-Christian movement origi- 
nated in Shanghai among certain evil- 
disposed Chinese of the French settle- 
ment. All of the atheistic elements of 
the country have taken up the hue and 
the cry against religion. Like so many 
of these movements, it will only increase 


the popular interest in religious topics 
when the Christian student movement 
finds its voice a little later. 


Religious War 
in Ireland 

Murders are committed in Ireland 
every month whose motive is religious 
prejudice. The perpetrators of these out- 
rages hold to both the Protestant and the 
Catholic faith. Recently the Protestant 
ministers at Dunkalk, Ireland, met and 
passed resolutions decrying any kind of 
reprisals by the Protestant element in 
the city. Meanwhile the situation is so 
disorderly that there is strong talk of 
inviting in the imperial troops to restore 
order. In more than one instance Catho- 
lic priests have also issued public state- 
ments which would discourage the prac- 
tice of religious warfare. Irish peace 
waits on no particular scheme of gov- 
ernment but upon the development of 
tolerance through more general educa- 
tion in religious principles. 


Newspapers Will Print 
the New Testament 

Taking its cue from a suggestion of 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, for years a 
prominent Congregational minister of 
Kansas, the Topeka State Journal will 
print the Weymouth translation of the 
new testament. The first installment 
will be the book of Mark, which will 
bear the heading “The Good News as 
Recorded by Mark.” The Weymouth 
translation puts the new testament into 
every-day English. 


Religious Education 
Leaders Confer 

The department of religious education 
of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety recently called a meeting of the 
professors of religious education of the 
Disciples colleges and the members of 
the departmental staff of the society in 
St. Louis. Already a number of colleges 
among the Disciples have departments 
with complete endowment. This is true 
at Bethany and Transylvania colleges. 
The endowment of the Texas Christian 
University chair is almost complete, and 
campaigns are on in behalf of chairs at 
Hiram college and Eureka college. The 
purpose of the meeting in St. Louis was 
to discuss a closer integration of the col- 
lege work with the department of relig- 
ious education of the society. 


Candidates for the 
Priesthood Are Lacking 

Not only is the Protestant movement 
in Czecho-Slovakia making large head- 
way, the Roman Catholic church is ex- 
periencing great difficulty in securing 
candidates for the priesthood. The les- 
sened prestige of the priest and an un- 
favorable family attitude are said to be 
two leading factors. So disturbed is Rome 
over the prospect in this country that the 
bishops will be encouraged to found 
small seminaries in each diocese and to 
inaugurate reforms in the various exist- 
ing seminaries. Meanwhile the govern- 


ment is considering a separation act 
which would still further increase the 
troubles of the old mother church in the 
land of John Huss. 


Disciples Hold Memorial 
Services for Dr. Shelton 


The death of Dr. A. L. Shelton on the 
borders of Tibet at the hands of ban. 
dits has stirred deeply the emotions of 
his thousands of friends in Disciples 
churches. A call has been sent out to 
all the churches of this communion to 
observe some Sunday in March as a 
memorial Sunday. Many interesting 
facts about the martyr missionary are 
being brought to light in connection with 
the preparation for this memorial day. 
Dr. Shelton was appointed a medicai 
missionary to China in 1903. After the 
death of Dr. Susie Rijnhart’s husband, 
he agreed to accompany her to Tibet. 
Later he established a mission station at 
Batang in company with J. C. Ogden. 
One of the most outstanding experiences 
of his life was the making of the ac- 
quaintance of Galon Lama, next in au- 
thority to Dalai Lama, the highest au- 
thority, both political and religious, in 
all Tibet. This acquaintance resulted in 
correspondence with the Dalai Lama, 
and for the first time in history a Chris- 
tian missionary was permitted to estab- 
lish a medical mission inside the borders 
of Tibet. Dr. Shelton was on his way 
to the forbidden city of Lhasa, where 
he had permission to open work at the 
time of his death. Dr. Shelton introduced 
many innovations in Tibet, including 
bath-tubs, organs and alfalfa. 


Not All Hungarians 
Becoming Episcopalians 

It has been noted that a group of 
Hungarian churches will be received into 
the fellowship of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church. It seems that a still larger 
number will become identified with the 
Reformed church. There are ninety-five 
Protestant congregations among. the 
Hungarians, and forty-five of these 
churches are now in fellowship with the 
Reformed church in the United States. 
The home mission board of this denomi- 
nation will provide annual support to the 
Hungarian congregations of $17,500. Stu- 
dents for the ministry from Hungary and 
Transylvania will be welcome to com- 
plete their theological studies in a the 
ologcial seminary of the Reformed 
church in the United States. Ministers 
coming from Hungary will also share 
the privileges of the Board of Minis 
terial Relief on exactly the same terms 
as the American ministers do. The Home 
Missions Council states that seven pat- 
ishes and missions have already been re 
ceived under the care and oversight of 
the Episcopal bishops. The following is 
the rather unique agreement that has 
been entered into to solve this problem 
of denominational realignment: “In all 
cases parishes and missions entering into 
this affiliation with the Protestant Epis- 
copal church retain their full title to theif 
property exactly as before, with this ¢x- 
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ception: the former proviso that the 
property cannot be alienated or encum- 
bered except with the consent of the 
conventus of the church of Hungary, is 
transferred to the consent of the classes 
of the Hungarian Reformed church of 
America and the bishop of the diocese 
of the Episcopal church in which such 
parish is located as de facto bishop of 
the Hungarian Reformed church of 
America. Services are being conducted 
in the Hungarian churches exactly as 
heretofore. The parshes and missions 
retain full rights to call their ministers, 
with the approval of the bishop. One of 
the terms of the agreement is that “the 
vali dity of baptism and the sufficiency 
jor admission to holy communion of con- 
firmation as heretofore administered by 
the clergy of the Reformed church of 
Hungary, shall be accepted but 
hereafter confirmation shall be adminis- 
tered by the bishops. " The re- 
sult of the agreement is not reception 
absorption by, the Protestant 
Episcopal church of parishes of the Re- 
formed church of Hungary in the United 
States, but mutual agreement of union 
r afhliation of the two churches, each re- 
taining its identity and rights, duly safe- 
guarded. Each Hungarian Reformed 
parish accepts from among the bishops 
of the church of God individual bishops 
of the Episcopal church as their spiritual 
head, without entering into official rela- 
to the Episcopal church or the 
cese over which such bishop presides.” 


nto, nor 


Student Fellowship for 
Christian Life Service 


Student Volunteer Movement has 

a striking success in American col- 

and universities during the past 

It has long been felt that 

other prospective religious workers than 

joreign missionaries should be organized 

similar way. At the University of 

February 14-19 a meeting was 

with fifty-four student delegates 

thirty-three colleges and universi- 

The meeting was organized with 

ident officers, though representa- 

various home mission boards 

organizations were present. Mr. 

ohn of the Student Volunteer Move- 

member of the conference, ex- 

the view that this new organi- 

might mark as significant a day 

history of the Christian church as 

memorable Northfield conference. 

UL. McConaughy of Princeton was 

sen as the president of the new or- 
ization. 


enerauon. 
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Abraham Lincoln 
Quoted as a Wet 


A merry war is going on with regard 
to an alleged anti-prohibition speech on 
the part of Abraham Lincoln. The state- 
ment attributed to the great Civil War 
leader was first published at Atlanta, 
Ga., and circulated among the negroes to 
induce them to vote against prohibition. 
Recently it was given some semblance of 
respectability by a quotation from the 
lips of Bishop Gailor, president of the 
National Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. Dr. Charles Scanlon of 
the Presbyterian Board of Temperance 
and Moral Welfare has investigated the 
record of Lincoln with great care and 
asserts that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the quotation. On the 
contrary there are many utterances of 
Lincoln in the authoritative biographies 
which are of an opposite tendency. The 
following is the canard being circulated: 
“Prohibition will work great injury to 
the cause of temperance. It is a species 
of intemperance within itself, for it goes 
beyond the bounds of reason, in that it 
attempts to control men’s appetites by 
legislation, and makes a crime of things 
that are not crimes. A prohibition law 
strikes a blow at the very principle on 
which our government was founded. I 
have always been found laboring to pro- 
tect the weaker from the stronger, and 
I never can give my consent to such 
a law as you propose to enact.” 
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Church Resolution Leads to 
a Congressional Committee 

A committee of the Chicago Church 
Federation some time ago wrote to tht 
attorney general of the United States 
with reference to the political prisoners 
still held by the government. He re- 
ceived a reply in which the attorney gen- 
eral made many statements with regard 
to these prisoners which were not in har- 
mony with previous reports. The Chi- 
cago committee determined to withhold 
specific action until investigation had 
been made and called upon the research 
committee of the Federal Council to look 
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into the statements made in the attorney 
general's letter. The research commit- 
tee reports itself as unable to secure the 
facts needed from the attorney general’s 
office. Very recently a bill has been in- 
troduced into the house calling for an 
investigation of the record of these pris- 
oners. The bill is now before the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, and will doubt- 
less be passed. The attorney general 
charges the political prisoners with the 
destruction of fifty million dollars worth 
of property during the war and with hav- 
ing taken an oath in which they re- 
nounced the flag of their country. 


Church Organization 
Utters a Challenge 

Taking a half page of space in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy has broken into 
the labor disputes of Chicago. This or- 
ganization, which is headed by Bishop 
Williams, charges that employers’ or- 
ganizations are undertaking under a 
hypocritical slogan of “open shop” to 
break up the union organizations in 
America Prof. Vida D. Scudder is 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and Rev. Richard W. Hogue of Phila- 
delphia executive secretary. 


Evolution Foes 
in Catholic Church 

Modern science went to the mat with 
Protestant obscurantism in the Kentucky 
legislature recently when a bill which 
would forbid the teaching of evolution 
was defeated by only two votes. That 
the Catholic strength of the country will 
be thrown on Protestant ob- 
scurantism is made certain 
telligent a Catholic journal as 
will print the following: “We can par- 
don I scepticism, we can 
even overlook their infidelity, but we can- 
attitudes. 
cares to accept mono- 
an explanation of 
folly, but we 
ig an hypothesis 
upon us as an established 
and that college profes- 
other learned people in whose 
pronouncements we like to believe. It 
is hardly fair to Catholic and orthodox 
Protestant voters to have monistic evo- 
lution intrenched as the established cult 
at our state universities while divine 
revelation, if not opposed, is damned by 
the tolerant smile of broad-minded ra- 
tionalists. That such is the case, a cur- 
sory glance at textbooks and magazine 
articles emanating from such places will 
make clear.” 
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Ancient 
Prejudices Abate 

In many cities of Massachusetts the 
feeling between the orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists and the Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists has been anything but pleasant 
for the past century. There is every evi- 
dence, however, that in the coming cen- 
tury the churches will accept the status 
quo and find fellowship in matters where 
agreement is possible. In Arlington, 
Mass., the orthodox churches are joining 
with the local Unitarian and Universal- 
ist churches in a series of five Lenten 
services on Sunday afternoons. The new 
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possibility of fellowship arises not so 
much from changes of theological atti- 
tude as from a change in spirit. The 
critical spirit of the “liberal” denomina- 
tions is changing to that of construction, 
while the aloofness of orthodoxy tends 
to give way to that of fellowship, and 
fellowship will correct more errors than 
isolation ever can. 


Loans His Books 
to Parishioners 

Rev. Dwight L. Bradley, pastor of the 
Congregational church of Webster 
Groves, Mo., has been loaning books 
from his library to his parishioners with 
very gratifying results. A loan shelf is 
maintained at the church for this pur- 
pose. The minister is not able to report 
that his people never lose the books, for 
they do. But he considers the losses, 
which are not excessive, as but a small 
price to pay for the greater intelligence 
of his people. He has been loaning 
Wells’ “Outline of History,” Swain’s 
“What and Where Is God,” and Glover’s 
“The Jesus of History,” besides many 
other books. 


Library for a 
Young Minister 

Union Theological College of Chicago 
has issued a bulletin on the library of 
the young minister. The youthful theo- 
logue is apt to waste his money for 


Disciples Congress 


HE Disciples Congress never of- 
fered its constituency a more 


vital program than the one that 
will be followed at Columbus, Ohio, 
\pril 17-20. The very questions which 
ministers discuss whenever they gather 
informally will be the ones that will be 
given consideration on the public forum. 
The congress is not a legislative body, 
but is a free assemblage of Disciples who 
talk but never vote. 

The foreign mission policy of the de- 
nomination, the reception of the unim- 
mersed, the question of national organi- 
zation of a group of free churches, the 
formulation of an official creed and the 
attitude toward science all furnish topics 
which will not fail to hold the members 
of the Congress until the last session. 
Headquarters will be made at the South- 
ern Hotel in Columbus. The following 
is the program: 

Monday evening: “The Power of the 
Press,” Edgar DeWitt Jones, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Tuesday morning: “Should the Dis- 
tinctive Tenets of the Disciples of Christ 
be Taught on the Foreign Mission 
Fields?” Prof. Hall C. Calhoun, Bethany, 
W. Va., Prof. J. C. Archer, New Haven, 
Conn.; “The Christian Minister in a 
Modern World,” Finis S. Idleman, New 
York City. 

Tuesday afternoon: “Christianity and 
Present Moral Ideals,” Prof. E. S. Ames, 
Chicago, Ill.; “Present Tendencies in 
Higher Education Among the Disciples 
of Christ,” Prof. R. E. Hieronymus, 
Champaign, III. 

Tuesday evening: 


“What Labor 
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books that will avail him nothing, so the 
college has offered guidancé to its sty. 
dents. The titles are both new and old, 
One notes Darwin’s “Descent of Man” 
in the list. While there is a good list of 
volumes on the work of preaching, no 
volumes of sermons are offered. The 
reasons for this omission are not stated, 
Good lists of books on philosophy, psy. 
chology, mysticism, social science and 
government are given. These interests 
would hardly have been included in the 
old-time theological library. 


Oil Stocks Given 
in Return for Creed 

The layman who was reported as giy- 
ing a million and a half dollars to the 
board of home missions of the Baptist 
denomination last year is now charged 
by The Christian Work with paying in 
Mexican oil stocks of doubtful value and on 
which the society may have to pay an 
assessment. Should this prove to be the 
case with the man who put a creed over 
on the Baptist society, there will be some 
very interesting doings at the Baptist 
convention in Indianapolis in June. 


Dr. A. C. Dixon 
Goes to Baltimore 

Dr. A. C. Dixon, a prominent figure 
in the Southern Baptist denomination, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
University Baptist church at Baltimore. 


to Face Live Issues 


Wants,” Prof. 
apolis, Ind. 

Wednesday morning: “Should the Ds- 
ciples of Christ Receive the Unimmersed 
Into Their Churches?” John Ray Ewers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Henry F. Lutz, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “The Christian Church in 
Modern Society,” Finis S. Idleman, New 
York City. 

Wednesday afternoon: “Should the 
International Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ Be Abandoned?” S. S. 
Lappin, Bedford, Ind.; “Should the Dis- 
ciples of Christ Become a Representative 
Democracy in Control of Their Mission- 
ary, Benevolent and Educational 
Agencies?” Milo J. Smith, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Wednesday evening: “The Church, the 
State, and the ‘Movies’.” Earle Wilfley, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thursday morning: “Any Theory of 
Evolution That Derives Man from the 
Lower Orders of Creation Is Unscien- 
tific and Tends to Destroy Faith in the 
Christian Religion,” W. N. Briney, Louis 
ville, Ky., H. D. C. Maclachlan, Rich- 
mond, Va.; “A Reinterpretation of the 
Disciples of Christ in the Light of One 
Hundred Years of History,” Finis 5S. 
Idleman, New York City. 

Thursday afternoon: “Are the Dis 
ciples of Christ Drifting Toward the 
Formulation of a Creed?” Prof. W. J. 
Lhamon, Lipscomb, Iowa, P. H. We- 
shimer, Canton, Ohio. 


Alva W. Taylor, Indian- 


Thursday evening: “The Co-operative 
Approach to Christian Unity,” H. P. At- 
kins, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The enterprise is motivated by a desire 
to reach the university students in the 
yicinity. A number of prominent Bap- 
tist laymen have joined the church in 
order to give support to Dr. Dixon. 
Among these are Richard H. Edmonds, 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, and 
Hon. Joshua Levering, a former presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Reports a Great Opportunity 
in Czecho-Slovakia 

Rev. Kenneth D. Miller, a special en- 
voy of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions to Czecho-Slovakia, has re- 
cently reported some very startling things 
about the religious situation there. 
President Masaryk is a member of the 
Czech Brethren church, though not an 
active member. The president has be- 
come discouraged with the inability of 
the Protestant churches to enter into 
their manifest opportunities. Mr. Miller 
took a journey with the president, and 
has come to know him quite intimately. 
Senator Herben is also one of the for- 
mer revolutionary leaders, and now in 
position of power. He, too, is a Prot- 
estant. The Protestant movement has 
been compelled to protect itself against 
the incursion of untaught people, and 
many of the churches now refuse to re- 
ceive new members until they give evi- 
being qualified. One of the 
narked features of the new Protestant 
movement is that the industrial districts 


dence of 


are going so strong for the reformed 
faith, At Pilsen two years ago there 
were two small congregations and 500 


membere 


Today there are thirty con- 
and 16,000 members. Most 

these workers are socialists and their 
party has an atheistic creed, but the re- 
ligious spirit among the men is too strong 
0 submit to the atheistic dogma. Mr. 
Miller sees the chief need in the new 
Slavic republic to be a great increase 
of qualified pastors and evangelists and 
the erection of suitable church buildings 
in which the reformed worship may be 
carried on. 


gregations 


Dr. McComb Will 
Teach Homiletics 


Rev. Samuel McComb, 


whose ministry 
in the 


so-called Emanuel Movement at- 
tracted world-wide attention, will be a 
teacher henceforth. He has begun his work 
a professor of homiletics and practical 
theology in the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge. Mass. This school 
has for dean the Rev. Henry B. Wash- 
burn, and it is one of the important in- 
stitutions in the training of the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. 


Political Conditions Slow 
Up Evangelistic Work 

In February the Disciples mission- 
aries of India held their national conven- 
tion at Jubbulpore. Among the interest- 
ng facts brought out in the convention 
was the report indicating a falling off 
im accessions to the churches due to the 
unsettled political conditions in the coun- 
try. Nothing daunted by these reports, 
le missionaries have set up the ideal 

doubling the membership in the 
As the mis- 
is now forty years old, there are of 


churches this coming year. 


sion 


a course a great many people who have 
been under 
Nine 


these 
Among the 


Shelton, 
ary 


on 


spoke on the 


instruction 
new missionaries have been 
ceived into the group the past year and 
have been assigned to 
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for some 


the border of China and Tibet. 


Tibet.” 


theme: 


“The Church 


Helen Keller Appreciates 
Her Raised Letter Bible 


The American 


recently secured an 
Helen Keller, 
She 


as 


chapter of John.” 


she was 


Bible 


reading her 
Bible with her finger tips. 
with regard to her favorite chapter 
the Bible Miss Keller replied, “The ninth 
She spoke on the dis- 


Society 


permitted her picture to be taken 
letter 
When asked 


raised 


tribution of the scriptures and said: 


am so glad that the Bible is being dis- 
tributed everywhere. 
has spread 


Criminals Give to 


Relieve the Armenians 
Charles V. Vickery 


fective 


of 


Rev. 


campaigner 
Armenian relief, 


When Christianity 
throughout the world, 
brotherhood will come to the nations. 


time. 


stations. 
interesting features of 
convention was an address by Mrs. A. L. 
widow of the Tibetan mission- 
who was recently killed by bandits 


officials 
interview with Miss 
the well-known deaf mute. 
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inmates of a state penitentiary marks 
one of the most startling achievements 
in modern philanthropy. The prisoners 
of the Virginia penitentiary recently con- 
tributed $91.46. As each ten-cent piece 
represents a day’s labor for these men, 


the amount they contributed is really 
large. No man in the institution gave 
less than a day’s pay, while many of 
them contributed a whole month’s in- 
come. Rabbi Wise of New York re- 
cently sent out a sermon by radiophone 
in which he made a plea for the Arme- 
nians, and called on all good Jews to 


give to this people as they would to their 
own. Another interesting fact in Arme- 
nian relief is that Viscount Shibusawa 





then 


is a most ef- 
for the great 
but probably his 
ploit of securing a contribution from the 


cause 
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Tower Chimes are the Memorial sub- 
lime Their location becomes a land- 


mark ; 
worship. 
The mere 
magnificent, 
philanthropy could 


Tubular 





beara them calling. 
heorad them singing 


nearest, 
Waking life devinest. 


dearest. 
fre the O1 Church 
Chimes to me. 


the sublimity of their music—an 
outpouring of musical solemnity and 


touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole brings forth the full power of the 
sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial or greater 
be bestowed 
any community than a set of Deagan 
Tower Chimes? 
complete information. 


J. C. Deagan, Inc., Deagan Bldg. 


59 Ravenswood Avenue 


Graduate Degrees. 
Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Come to California to Study. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 
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WHOOPING COUGH 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terrorand Distress of these dreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 
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Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Almost Automatically 
Expositor. 


Indexes and Files 
“There is nothing superior to it.” 


“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
Times, 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof. 


Amos R. Wells 
“To be commended without 
Continent 
Send for cireulars, or the Index itself on 
approval 


WILSON INDEX CQO, 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 
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of Japan, who assisted so greatly in mak- 
ing the World Sunday School convention 
a success in Japan, will head a Japanese 
movement to carry relief to the afflicted 
people of the Near East 


Chicago Sunday School 
World and the Ecclesiastics 

William C. Pearce has been just a 
plain business man all his life, but he 
has risen from the ranks as superinten- 
dent of a local Disciples Sunday school 
to the secretaryship of the World Sun- 
day School Association. He has been in 
the presence of the princes of the church 
recently, for while at Constantinople he 
interviewed the patriarchs of the Greek 
Orthodox and the Armenian churches. 
He has also gone over into the famine 
country, and visited the orphanages of 
the Near East Relief. Mr. Pearce in- 
that a new civilization will spring 
up in the famine lands through the train- 
ing given to the famine orphans. He is 
enthusiastic over a new idea. He 
proposes that at some early date a World 
Sunday School convention be held in the 

ty of Constantinople. This is the holy 
city for the Christians of Russia, Greece, 
the Balkan states and the near east and 
is therefore a most strategic center from 


sists 


also 


which to interest the communions of the 
orient. 


Education Secretary Takes Up 
Cudgel Against Professors 

The movement of criticism throughout 
the country against 
leged infidel beliefs is 
quent topic of conversation For the 
most part the charge has been made by 
the Fundamentalist group t is a real 
news event, 
Hill 


professors oft al- 


fre 
ire- 


becoming a 


therefore, for 
secretary of tl 

terian Board 
ke up these charges and 
official 


general 
General 


he Presby- 
Education to 
lend to them 
endorsement. In accounting 

the failure of young men to 
nter the ministry, he “The decline 

the number of recruits for the 


some 
says: 
minis- 
aced to our institu- 
The 

nany of our colleges and universities 

calculated to undermine the religious 
faith of the students. An alarming num- 
yer of professors frankly announce them- 


ry can also be tr 


of learning. instruction given 


‘lves as agnostics or crass materialists 
revealed the fact 
that a considerable proportion of leading 
had given up 
personal God and in a futur 


\ recent investigation 


their fait! 


e life.” 


educators in a 


Will Work Through 
the Quakers 

The American Committee for Russian 
Famine Relief has turn over 
to the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee for transportation to and distribu- 
tion in Russia the net 
funds collected in this country 
swers the criticism of Mr 
Hoover that the organization was co 
operating with the Russian Red 
In Towa the farmers are being asked for 
$500,000 bushels of 
ground up oatmeal. In 
relief organization can operate unless it 
guarantees to administer its 


agreed to 


proceeds of all 
This an- 
Herbert 


Cross. 


will be 
Russia no 


oats, which 


into 


relief inde- 
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pendent of any considerations of race, 
color, creed or political opinion. The new 
cooperation set up is a most valuable 
one for the American Committee for 
Russian Famine Relief is one of the most 
active money-raising organizations in our 
country, and the country has complete 
confidence in the Quakers as a distribut- 
ing agency. 


Chicago Church Federation 
Secures Popular Lenten Speaker 

Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, pastor of 
Central church of Chicago will speak 
under the auspices of the Chicago Church 
Fe*+ration during Easter week at the 
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First Methodist church of Chicago. There 
was so much enthusiastic appreciation oj 
the splendid messages which Dr. Shap. 
non gave last year that the people unani- 
mously voted on the closing day to ask 
him to be the speaker this year. The peo. 
ple filled the old First Methodist church 
to the pulpit steps and the attendance 
on the last day taxed the capacity of the 
auditorium. This year Dr. Shannon's 
subjects will be: Monday, April 10, “The 
Creative Christ”; Tuesday, April 11, “The 
Vision that Saves”; Wednesday, April 
12, “The Creed for Today”; Thursday, 
April 13, “The Divine Disguises”; Fri. 
day, April 14, “The Holy Hill of Love.” 


Annual Meeting of R. E. A. Opens 
with Unusual Attendance 


OT since the early days of en- 

thusiasm attending the founding 

of the organization have such 
large audiences gathered for the sessions 
of the Religious Education Association as 
those which gathered in Chicago last week. 
The rooms at the Congress hotel proved 
entirely inadequate, and considerable con- 
from the overcrowded 
which | sectional 


resulted 
of rooms in 


fusion 
condition 
meetings were held. 

Secretary Henry F. Cope was in an 
expansive mood as he told the story of 
the year's success. For the first time in 
the history of the organization all bills 
are paid, and there is money in the 
treasury. The secretary invited gifts 
“not to pay for a dead horse, but to pro- 
mote future activities.” 

When religious education was first dis- 
cussed in the initial meeting of eighteen 
ago, little had been done to 
professionalize the interest. Now reli- 
education has already undergone 
such a degree of specialization that a 
number of professions have come into 
being. The teachers of the Bible in the 
schools and colleges are now a recog- 
nized group. The teachers of religious 
education in schools and colleges are an- 
other organized section. The coming of 
week-day religious instruction means 
that directors must be trained, and also 
the teachers who fill in the various 
grades. There is an association of the 
directors of religious education in the 
various churches. This by no means ex- 
hausts the list. These different groups 
hold sectional meetings for a while, ana 
the fellowship usually results in an or- 
ganization 

The opening sessions of the organiza- 
tion on Wednesday evening were ad- 
dressed by Hon. John J. Tigert, United 
States commisioner of education, and 
President Arlo A. Brown, of the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga. At this session of 
the students of the various educational 
institutions of Chicago were specially in- 


years very 


gious 


vited. 

The teachers of the Bible in colleges 
handled a theme. The discussion 
brought out a problem = in which 
they had the keenest interest. The stu- 
dents sometimes suffer from theological 
“shock” when they receive their first in- 


live 


stalment of instruction in the Bible as 
it really is. Some of the educators pleaded 
for caution in breaking down old sanc- 
tions. Others felt that the ignorance of 
the average college student with regard 
to the Bible is so abysmal that one does 
not need to take into account any an- 
cient prejudices. The road is quite open 
for a comstructive teaching of the Bible 
from the standpoint of modern learning. 

In the session on church schools Rey. 
B. S. Winchester, associate editor of the 
Congregational Publishing Society of 
Boston spoke on “The Correlation of the 
Mid-week Curriculum and the Sunday 
School Curriculum.” His address really 
ranged much farther than the topic. He 
insisted that every item of church ac- 
tivity touching the life of the child 
should be correlated. When the boy scouts 
teach that “a scout is courteous,” the 
teaching should be backed up in the Sun- 
day-school and in other organizations 

President Theodore G. Soares of the 
University of Chicago was in a very 
happy mood in his annual address. He 
advocated the attitude of humility in 
religion which is characteristic of scien- 
tific men at their best. His text really 
came at the close of the address in a 
quotation of the words of Jesus, “Greater 
things than these shall ye do.” He in- 
sisted that religion in every century 
must study its problems and adjust itself 
to new needs. 

Rabbi Wolsey protested against the 
efforts of some to make the reading of 
the Bible compulsory in the public 
schools. He spoke quite belligerently 
as expressing what he termed a minority 
opinion, and must have been surprised 
to have both Dr. Cope and Dr. Soares 
agree with him. 

Secretary Cope in his address was fa 
cetious at times as he ridiculed the idea 
that young people are worse now than 
they used to be. He said that the older 
folks have forgotten. It is wooden 
legged men who pass laws against danc- 
ing, and old people have always critt 
cized the young. ; 

The chief theme of the organization this 
year is week-day religious instruction 
in religion and the Friday and Saturday 
sessions were devoted especially to this 
interest. 











A JOURNAL READ BY 
STATESMEN 


HE contents of The Outlook 
are consulted regularly by 


many distinguished states- 

men, foreign as well as American. 

The editors do not have to pan- 

der to the stunted brains to which 

some periodicals striving for enor- 

mous mass-circulation are com- 
pelled to address themselves. 


Thus The Outlook is able to bar 


from its columns the unimportant, 
the tawdry, and the infantile. It is 
able to concentrate upon reporting 
and interpreting the world’s most 
important and significant develop- 
ments. 

Its authority is unquestioned. 
Its vigor and vivacity are a delight 
to the mental muscles of the ma- 
ture. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


For the next twelve weeks read The 
Outlook each week and compare the in- 
trinsic value of its editorials and contrib- 
uted articles with the other weekly jour- 
nals you now read. 

In order to enable you to make this test 
without committing yourself to a long- 
term subscription, we shall be glad to en- 
ter your name for a special |2-number 
subscription at the low cost to you of 
only $1. 

The Outlook's terse, compressed, time- 
saving weekly report of the world’s news 


is world-famous. Contributed articles 
are frequently from the pens of distin- 
guished statesmen, diplomats, scientists, 


educators, men of affairs, and men of let- 


ters. Please use the coupon. 
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THE EXPOSITOR’S 


Dictionary of Texts 


Outlines, Expositions and Illustrations 
of Every Major Text and Dominant 
Passage of the Bible 


Editors: Sir W. R. Nicoll, Lane T. Stoddart 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


Its Methods 


Each exposition is a sermon compact and 
complete in itself. Each text suggests a 
theme by which it is headed; for instance, 
the exposition on “Like as a father pitieth his 
children,” is entitled ““THE GOD OF THE 
FRAIL"; to the exposition eight minds con- 
tribute. 


Plan and Purpose 


The Editors’ purpose In planning THE EX- 
POSITORS DICTIONARY OF TEXTS was 
to compile a compendium of Scriptural in- 
sight and comment. They did so by glean- 
ing from the master theologians and preach- 
ers of the past half century the best exposi- 
tion on every major text and dominant pas- 
sage of the Bible. 


Great Sermon Makers Approve It 


“Judging by the effect on myself I should say that 
its value lies in this: That by its wealth of apt and 
unhackneyed illustrations it starts the mind on lines of 
thought reaching far beyond the text under review. 
I welcome it as a precious boon to preachers.”—REv. 
PRINCIPAL Davip SMITH, D.D. 


“In suggestiveness, originality and practical useful- 
ness I should think the Dictionary stands alone. This 
book flashes light on one everywhere.”—Rev. G. H. 
Morrison, M.A. 


“Its comprehensiveness seems to me to be one of its 
chief merits. I look forward to much assistance from 
constant reference to its pages.”—ReEv. CANON J. G. 
Stmpson, M.A., D.D. 


“All is sifted, modern, thought-provoking. The hard- 
worked pastor will find much gold here for his mint- 
ing days.”—Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 

“It is a prodigy of toil, and the result is admirable. 
It is a treasury of the best things chosen with unerring 
wisdom, arranged with skill, and made immediately 
available for the preacher’s use. The ministry of souls 
is never out of sight. A more quickening and useful 
companion to the preacher of the Word does not ex- 
ist.”"—RLvV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 


In Two Great Quarto Volumes, $15.00 


SPECIAL TO CHRISTIAN CENTURY READERS: 
Send $5.00 and the books will be shipped at once, on 
condition that another remittance of $5.00 be made in 
30 days, and the final installment (including carriage) 
in 60 days. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Fruits of Victory 


By NorMAN ANGELL 
Author of “The Great II]lusion.” 


O ONE is really prepared to face the 
questions which the discussion of 
disarmament is bringing to the fore un- 
less he is informed of the economic facts 
underlying such discussion. Norman 
Angell has furnished just this information 
in his new volume, “The Fruits of Vic- 
tory." The argument of the book is that 
from an economic viewpoint war is ut- 
terly futile. Every minister who plans to 
take his part in the coming campaign for 
disarmament should have this volume 
and master its contents. 


Price $3.00, Plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














The Infinite Artist 


By Frederick F. Shannon 


Minister Central Church, Chicago 
ENTRAL CHURCH is a Chicago institu- 


tion. It has been more fortunate than 
most other similarly distinguished pulpits in 
great cities in securing, when a change has 
been required, a man who could succeed un- 
der the peculiar conditions of an independent 
church worshipping in a rented down-town 
auditorium. This volume takes title from the 
opening sermon. “An Abounding Personal- 
ity’’ is Dr. Shannon's tribute to his predecessor, 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. Other sermons in- 
cluded are: The Infinite Artist; the Larger 
Freedom; Christ's Judgment of the Universe; 
The Iron Gate; The Supreme Originality; To 
Athens—and Beyond; Housekeeping and 
Soulkeeping; New and Old; The Dreamer. 


Price $1.25, plus 13 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Learn Play Writing 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou Hinckley, Editor of THE DRAMA (for- 
merly of the University of Chicago), assisted by famous Playwrights, Critics, Actors and 


Producers. 


This Professional Course is offered to a limited number of ambitious people. Here is an un- 
usual opportunity to take a personalized Course in Play Writing, which is carefully super- 


vised by recognized authorities of the Drama. 


Personal Attention 


The Course is so highly personalized that each 
member of the class receives individual instruc- 
tion. It is not a ‘reading’ course, but a practical, 
direct contact, developing the individual's own 
powers, not attempting to lead him along any cut- 
and-dried plan. Not one form letter is used in 
discussion of your plays or plots. Each piece of 
creative work receives its separate personal atten- 
tion. 


Your work will receive the individual attention 
of Mr. Hinckley. His criticisms will not be 
generalizations, but will be directed at your 
specific needs. He will dissect your plot, your 
characters, and your dialogue, and give you def- 
inite, constructive criticism and help. 


Results the Aim 


Throughout the entire course, the aim is toward 
completion of plays for professional production 
and not toward mere amateurish effort. You 
will be taken step by step through study courses, 
books, practice plays, criticisms, etc., from the 
simplest rudiments up to the actual completion 
of plays. 

The course covers from six months to a year. 
You may decide that for yourself. Several busy 
professional people are doing the work in their 
spare time. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 


If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE 
DRAMA, it will receive a reading by managers. 
Your plays will be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley 
with the idea of production in mind, and plays 
of real merit will be brought to the attention of 
Producers. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors 
rich. Lightnin’, The Bat, The Lion and the Mouse 


Department of Instruction, (attention of Mr. Hinckley), 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
589 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information regarding your personalized course in Play W riting. 


and many others have earned many thousands 
of dollars. The income from The Bat is said to 
be more than $6,000 a week. If you have ideas 
and imagination, the practical dramatic tech- 
nique and honest and helpful criticism of this 
Course should enable you to write a successful 
play. 

You will be taught how the public taste in plays 
changes, as to subject matter and its devel- 
opment. Through his broad study and experi- 
ence, Mr. Hinckley knows what to stress and 
what to avoid. He can train you to sense the 


changing demands of the Managers and the 
Public. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a maga- 
zine of ideas, you may have a reason for writing 
plays, which you consider of as much importance 
as fame or money—the wish to bring the truth 
about life effectively to the consciousness of many 
people. Correct dramatic technique is more es- 
sential to the thoughtful play than to those of a 
lighter vatiety, for there must be no trace of di- 
dacticism or preaching. Your Play must present 
your opinions in such an attractive and skillful 
manner that the audience will be held spellbound 
by its dramatic power, and absorb your ideas 
without effort. The Course in Play Writing will 
teach you how to reach people effectively and 
forcefully. 


Limited Enrollment 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, 
since the work is so highly personalized. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete in- 
formation at once. The low cost of enrollment, 
together with the details of the instructions, will 
please you. You will see how different this is 
from ordinary courses. Insure your place in the 
class. Send in the Coupon. 


Complete 


information 


sent to you 
if you mail the 


Coupon now. 


The Christian Century. 
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A Nation is Lying Bruised and 
Torn and Starved by the 
Side of the Road 


Jesus said that a certain Samaritan showed neighborliness by 
not inquiring about politics, or race, or creed but only by 
meeting human need. 


15 Million Peasants of Russia 


are Starving 


WHILE 15 MILLION MORE FACE DISEASE AND EVENTUAL 
DEATH THRU A SCARCITY OF FOOD 


The Report From the Quaker Unit: 

“The cemetery in Buzuluk is a ghastly place where bodies are piled up in 
trenches like cordwood. The naked bones make the simile all the truer. The 
pile is now seen a quarter of a mile away. The clothing is always taken off, 
as it is too precious to lose. Worse than the dead, frozen bodies is the sight of 


the walking skeletons who totter about hoping to find something to sustain 
the fast ebbing life for the day.” 





Choose the Number You will Save—The Cost is One Dollar a Month for Each Life 








DO NOT PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE 


The American Quakers have taken the sole responsibility for the feeding 
of a definite area, the Buzuluk Ooyzed, in the famine region. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer: 


Please find enclosed $ to be used for feeding 


' 
The American Friends , 
| 
| the starving people in Russia. 
| 
| 
| 


Service Committee 
(QUAKERS) 


(The Society of Friends pays all the 
expenses of its relief work. Your 


money is spent only for food.) 
Christian Century 
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